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T. L. PEACOCK 
AND THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


OnE of the most important facts relating 
‘to the life of Peacock—which has still to 
be written by some friend of literature— 
is his connexion with the Euphrates route 
ito India. Attention was first called to this 
in General Chesney’s ‘Narrative of the 
Euphrates Expedition.’ 

While on a political mission to Egypt in 
1829 General Chesney consulted a document 
‘drawn up by Peacock dealing with the 
‘question of the overland route to India. 
His application to the Government for per- 
mission to consider the several routes was the 
outcome of its perusal. This having been 
granted, hisextensive investigations followed, 
among which the famous Euphrates ex- 
pedition was the most notable. A memoir 
of the undertaking was afterwards published 
by him at Peacock’s request. M. de 
Lesseps has called Chesney “ the father of the 
Suez Canal,’’ because he was induced to 
undertake his own great engineering feat 


‘through Chesney’s plans, which showed the 
‘practicability of carrying out a scheme 


that the French surveyors had already 
abandoned as impossible. As Chesney, 
according to his own admission, first grappled 
with the whole subject through Peacock’s 
agency, the latter is thus indirectly asso- 
ciated with the origin of one of the greatest 
commercial and engineering enterprises of 
modern times. 

Much information bearing on Peacock’s 
activity in advocating the Euphrates route 
can be obtained by consulting his evidence 
before different private committees of the 
House of Commons. He was one of the 
principal witnesses before three committees 
dealing with this subject. In 1832 he sup- 
plied the East India Finance Committee with 
the particulars of the voyage of the Enter- 
prise. He was the first witness, and General 
Chesney thesecond, before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Steam Naviga- 
tion to India, under the presidency of the 
Right Hon. Charles Grant, in 1834. He 
gave evidence on this occasion as to re- 
opening the canal from Suez to the Mediter- 
ranean, and information about the French 
survey which had been made. He pro- 
posed the Government’s navigating the Red 
Sea with steam vessels at an estimated 
annual cost of 100,000/. The evidence is 
contained in the Report and Minutes of the 
Committee, pp. 1-12 and 95. He laid the 
following papers before this Committee, 
which are mostly from his own pen, and are 
printed in the Appendix to the Report: 
Memorandum respecting the application of 
steam navigation to the internal and external 
communications of India, dated in Septem- 
ber, 1829; another Memorandum on the 
same subject, dated in December, 1833 ; 
Extracts respecting the Euphrates, the 
Orontes, and Bagdad; Extracts respecting 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the 
Persian Gulf; an Account of the ancient 
Canal from the Nile to the Red Sea; a 
Paper intitulated, Reasons for preferring 
the Euphrates; A Log of a Dutch West 
India Steamer. He was further one of 
three witnesses before a Special Committee 
of the House of Commons, under the chair- 
manship of Lord William Bentinck, in 1837. 
His evidence is to be found in the Minutes, 
pp. 38-61. He handed in before this Com- 
mittee a table of the relative distances of the 
various routes to India, which was read, 
and also included in the Report. 

Very instructive, in his evidence, is a 
view as to the advisability of opening up 
the Euphrates in order to counteract 
Russia. Peacock already foresaw the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield that a consolidated 
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Turkey was the best means of preventing 
Russian aggression :-— 

“The first thing the Russians do when they get 
possession of or connexion with any country is to 
exclude all other nations from navigating its waters. 


I think, thenefore, it is of great importance that we | 


should get prior possession of this river.” 
rete “Dp you think it desirable that the 
whole of the countries in the line from Scanderoon 


to Bussorah should be under Turkish government?” | 


—Answer: “I think it would be very desirable, for 
it would preserve the peace of the river, and get 
up a power which it would be difficult for Russia to 
oppose.” 

Peacock’s evidence before other com- 
mittees of the House of Commons may be 
here mentioned as an aid to any future 
biographer of this novelist, whose works are 
in new editions taking a fresh lease of life. 


His evidence before the Committee of the | 


House of Commons which met to consider 
the trade in salt takes up nearly half the 
Minutes of the Proceedings (pp. 67-126 and 
134). This Committee met in 1836 under 
the presidency of Mr. Wilbraham. He 
delivered to the Committee numerous 
papers, of which, however, only one can 
claim him as its author. This paper on 
‘Charges of Collection,’ and the others, are 
printed in the Appendix to the Report 
(pp. 213-15). His evidence in the Buck- 
ingham Case is included in the corresponding 
Minutes of Evidence (pp- 85-122), and the 
papers submitted by him on this occasion 
to the Committee in their Appendix (pp. 110- 
142). In conclusion, his evidence before 
the Select Committee on Finance and Ac- 
counts, held under the presidency of Thomas 
Hyde Villiers in 1831-2, can be found in the 
Minutes of Evidence thereto belonging 
(pp. 119-30). A. B. Youne. 


JUBILEE OF ‘THE CITY PRESS.’ 
(See ante, pp. 81, 103.) 


Or special interest to the readers of | 190 


*“N. & Q.’ is the service rendered by the 
Corporation in making known the contents 
of its splendid series of records. Attention 
was called to this by Mr. John Randall at 
the recent dinner of the Correctors of the 
Press, at which the Lord Mayor, Sir William 
Treloar, presided ; and through the courtesy 
of my friend Dr. Reginald R. Sharpe, to 
whose care and research in editing many of 
the documents we owe so much, I am able 
to give the following list of works printed by 
the Corporation since 1863 :— 

oranda relating to the Royal Hospitals of 
Gite of London. Reprinted 1863, (Originally 
printed 1838.) 


Addresses, Remonstrances, and Petitions to the. 


Throne presented by the City, with the Answers. 
Thereto. 1865. 

A Statistical Vindication of the City of London. 
By Benjamin Scott, F.R.A.S. 1867 (3rd ed., 1877). 
__ Memorials of London and London Life in the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries : 
| being a Series of Extracts from the vag so-called 
| Letter-Books. By H. T. Riley, M.A. 1868. 


| known as Remembrancia, a.p. 1579 - 1664: bein 

Copies of Correspondence between the City a 
cers of State. 1878. 

a on the Day-Census of the City, 1881 and 


Extracts touching the City’s Possession of Rich- 


City Solicitor. 1883. 

London’s Koll of Fame: being Votes and Ad- 
dresses by the City on Presentation of the Honorary 
Freedom, with Replies, a.p. 1757-1884. 

Calendar of Letters from the City of London to 
| Various Towns at Home and Abroad on Commer- 
| cial and Municipal Matters, a.p. 1350-1390. By 
| R. R. Sharpe, DCL, 1885. 

A Descriptive Account of the Guildhall of the 
~ of London, its History and Associations. By 
J. K. Price, F.S.A. 1886. 

Calendar of Wills proved and enrolled in the 
Court of Husting, London, a.p. 1258-1688. By 
R. R. Sharpe, D.C.L. 2 vols. 1889-90. 

History of the Monument, with a Brief Account 
of the Great Fire. By Charles Welch, F.S.A., 
Librarian to the Corporation of London. 1893. 

The Guildhall Library and its Work. By the 
same. 1893. (Out of print.) 

History of the Tower Bridge, by the same, to- 
gor with a Description of the Bridge, by G. 

Wolfe Barry, C.B. 1894. 

London and the Kingdom, compiled mainly from 
the City’s Archives. By R. R. Sharpe, D.C.L. 
3 vols. 1894-5. 

Numismata Londinensia: Medals struck by the 
Corporation of London. With Notes by Charles 
Welch, F.S.A. 1894. (Out of print.) 

The Guildhall of the City of London, together 
with a Short Account of its Associations and the 
Municipal Work carried on Therein. By J. J. 
Baddeley, se pg for the Ward of Cripplegate 
Without. 3rd ed., 1905. 

A Brief Guide to the Guildhall Museum. By 
oo Welch, F.S.A., Librarian and Curator. 


Calendars of Letter-Books, lettered A to H, 
A.D. 1275-1399. y R. R. Sharpe, DOL. (A 
Calendar of Letter-Book I is in course of pre- 
paration.) : 

Memorials of Newgate Gaol and the Sessions 
House, Old Bailey. By the same. 1907. 


It does not seem to be sufficiently well 
known that the following can be purchased 
at the prices annexed, application to be 
made to the Guildhall Library Committee : 

Memorials of London, 10s. 6d. 

Index Remembrancia, 5s. 

London’s Roll of Fame, 5s. 

Calendar of Letters, 5s. 

Calendar of Wills, 2 vols., 2/. 2s. 

London and the Kingdom, 3 vols., 103. 6d. 


Analytical Index to the Series of City Records. 


mond Park, a.p. 1649-1660. By Sir T. J. Nelson,. 
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Calendars of Letter-Books can be purchased only 
in complete sets (9 vols.: the ninth in course of | 
preparation) at 5s. a volume. | 

I can only express a hope that future 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ will show a more 
extended list, and that the Corporation | 
may be induced to open up still further the | 
vast stores of historical wealth they possess. 
There surely can be little doubt that if 
works of the character that could be pro- 
duced were so published as to become 
known to the general public, they could be 
made a commercial success. The value 
attached to many of the works that have 
already been printed by the Corporation 
is shown by the prices affixed to those 
that occur at intervals in booksellers’ 
catalogues. One has only to turn over 
lists of this kind to see how popular 
is the story of our old city. The first 
attempt to give a detailed history of any 
particular City guild was made by Edward 
Basil Japp, who wrote an historical account 
of the Carpenters, with illustrations by 
Fairholt. This was published by Pickering 
in 1848, and has been followed by many 
others, including Humpherus’s history of 
the Watermen, which is in four volumes, 
and was published in 1859. W. H. Black 
wrote about the Leathersellers. This book, 
like that of Humpherus, is scarce, and fetches 
5/. 15s. Clode also wrote two works on the 
Merchant Taylors. This he did to com- 
memorate his mastership in 1873-4, he being 
the 574th Master. 

London has formed a topic of perennial 
interest in ‘N. & Q.’ As early as the 6th 


of December, 1851, the question as to its 
etymology was raised by M. C. E., to which | 
Francis Cross.ey replied, suggesting that 
the word is derived from the Celtic Luan, 
“the moon,” and dun, “a city on a hill.” 
Thus Luandun would mean “ the city of the 
moon,” 7.e., of ‘the temple of the moon.” 
Fuller’s ‘Worthies’ was quoted by J. 
Eastwoop: “ That it was so termed from 
Lan Dian, a temple of Diana, standing 
where now St. Paul’s doth.” 

On the 29th of January, 1853, Mr. Thoms 
announces that “‘ the Corporation of London 
Library is being thrown open to all literary 
men; the tickets of admission being 
accompanied by letters expressive of a wish 
that the holders should make frequent use 
of them.” 

Much is to be found in our pages as to the 
titles and precedence of the Lord Mayors 
of London. An editorial note on the 
2ist of May, 1870, quoting from Maitland, 
states that 


“the title of Lord was conferred on the Mayor of* 


London by the charter of maces, 28 Edward 


June 10, 1354, when that officer had the honour of’ 


having maces, the same as royal, carried before him 


by the serjeants, an honour expressly interdicted’ 


to all other persons in the kingdom.” 


The precedence taken by the Lord Mayor’ 
on public occasions is shown by the follow-- 


ing extract from The Times of the 10th 
of January, 1806. In giving an account 


of Nelson’s funeral, which had taken place- 
at St. Paul’s on the previous day, it. 


stated :— 


““The Procession entered at the Great Western: 


Door of the Church, according to the ceremonial 
which we have ney given, as published by the 
College of Arms, with this exception of the last 
publication respecting the situation to be taken by 
the Lord Mayor in the Processions both to the 
Church, and from the West door of the Cathedral 


to the Choir. His Lordship was placed in the: 
Processions, both in his State Carriage and in the- 
Church, between his Royal Highness the Prince: 


of Wales, and the Herald of Arms, who preceded 
the Great Banners, in obedience to a warrant under 
his Majesty’s Royal Signet and Sign Manual, bear- 
ing date the 6 instant, placing the Lord Mayor in. 
the same situation as if his Majesty had been 
peroneal present, and published by the authority 
of the College of Arms on the 8 of January.” 


That the Lord Mayor is not a Privy Councillor 
was, after a somewhat warm discussion, 
settled on the 18th of February, 1854. 
The Lord Mayor is summoned (as are the 


Sheriffs, Aldermen, and a number of other: 


notabilities, not Privy Councillors) to attend 
a meeting on the demise of the crown for 
proclaiming the new sovereign; and it is 


mentioned that in The London Gazette of 


the 20th of June, 1837, the names of the 
Privy Councillors are given in one list, to 


the number of 83, and in another list the- 
‘names of the persons attending the meeting 


to the number of above 150, amongst whom 
are the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen, 
Common Serjeant, City Solicitor, &e. Two 
of the contributors on the subject had been 
among those summoned, although not 
members of the Privy Council. 

We have not had many Lord Mayors 
proud of their horsemanship, but D. S. 
states on the 8th of December, 1855, that 


Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, who was. 


Lord Mayor in 1811, was to be seen every 
day displaying himself to his civic subjects, 
gracefully disporting on a white horse. 


He was made the subject of the following 


epigram :— 
Hunter, Mayor. 


An Emp’ror of Rome, who was famous for whim,. 


A consul his horse did declare : 
The City of London, to imitate him, 
Of a Hunter have made a Lord Mayor. 
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In reference to the change in the date of 
‘the Lord Mayor’s show Mr. Robert PIER- 
POINT, in a very interesting article on ‘ The 
Birthday of George III.: Old v. New Style,’ 
which appeared on the 26th of August, 1905, 
quotes Toone’s ‘ Chronological Historian’ 
as his authority for saying that whereas 
before 1752 the Lord Mayors of London 
were sworn in at Westminster on the 
29th of October, they were in 1752 and 
afterwards sworn in on the 9th of November. 

The precedence of members for London 
in the House of Commons is referred to on 
the 14th of March, 1857, by J. G. Morren, 
and the Editor quotes from May’s ‘ Law and 
Practice of Parliament ’ :— 

“*On the opening of a new Parliament, the 
members for the city of London claim the privilege 
of sitting on the Treasury or Privy Councillors’ 

neh.’ And in a note Mr. May adds: ‘In 1628 a 

question was raised, whether the members for the 
city of London were ‘‘ Knights”; but there appears 
to have been no decision.’’ 
On September 7th, 1867, Mr. JEPHSON 
HvuBANpD SmitH gives the names of some 
-who have held the office of Lord Mayor’s 
laureate. 

The removal of Temple Bar is the subject 
of a note on the 12th of January, 1878; and 
vanishing London forms the subject for 
many a later note, as will be seen in the 
General Index to the Ninth Series. 

The grants made by the Corporation for 
educational purposes from 1781 to 1905 
include 361.0002. to the City of London 
School; and 11,0001. to the City of London 
School for Girls. Over 24,0007. has been 
devoted to technical education. On musical 
education, including the new building on 
the Embankment, 121,0001. has been ex- 
pended ; and in addition the Royal College 
of Music has received 5,0001. 

The grants to charitable purposes are 
allotted, as they should be, in a thoroughly 
catholic spirit, quite irrespective of creed. 
Among the amounts devoted to public 
‘purposes were 27,000/. in connexion with 
the reduction of the price of gas, and 6,255/. 
‘similarly for water. Other sums include 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, 5,0001. ; 
a donation to the Imperial Institute, and 
-contributions to the Victoria Memorial Fund ; 
King Edward VII.’s Coronation gift, 5,0001. ; 
the necklace presented to Princess Alex- 
andra, 10,0001.; the City of London Im- 
perial Volunteer Fund for the equipment of 
a volunteer battalion and its transport to 
South Africa, 25,000/.; and International 
Health Exhibition, 5,0007. Earlier amounts 
‘include monuments to Chatham, 1780-83, 
°3,2411.; Pitt, 1807-13, 4,0787.; Nelson, 


1807-11, 4,4427.; and Wellington, 5,000I. 
The total sum expended for charitable pur- 
poses amounted to 1,198,282/., and for public 
purposes 203,441. These sums are entirely 
apart from the expenditure on improvements 
and public works. JouN C. FRANCIS. 


(T’o be concluded.) 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 
(See 10S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442.) 


VOL. V. ED. 1766, CONTENTS AND AUTHORS. 


Gray in his letter to Wharton, dated 
8 March, 1758, says of vols. v. and vi. :— 


“Then here is the Miscellany (Mr. Dodsley has 
sent me the whole set gilt and lettered, I thank 
him). Why, the two last volumes are worse than 
the four first; particularly Dr. Akenside is in a 
deplorable way. What signifies learning and the 
Antients (Mason will say triumphantly) why should 
people read Greek to lose their imagination, their 
ear, and their mother tongue? But then there is 
Mr. Shenstone, who trusts to nature and simple 
sentiment, why does he do no better? he goes 
hopping along his own gravel-walks, and_ never 
deviates from the beater paths for fear of being 
lost.” — ‘ Letters of Thomas Gray,’ ed. Tovey, 
vol. ii. p. 25, 

Pp. 1-13. Rural elegance, an ode to the late 
Duchess of Somerset, written 1750. By William 
Shenstone, Esq. (‘ D.N. B.’). 

‘‘The duchess did not object to the publication of 
this poem, but did not wish her name, or that of 
her house, Percy Lodge, to be mentioned.”— 
‘Letters of Lady Luxborough to Shenstone,’ 
pp. 358, 361-2. 

13-15. Inscription near a sheep-cote, 1745. 

16-18. Nancy of the Vale, a i 

19-20. Ode to indolence, 1750. 

21-4. Ode to health, 1730. 

24-5. To a lady of quality [Lady Luxborough] 

fitting up her library, 1738. 
Lines ‘To a lady furnishing her library at 
**** in Warwickshire’ (no doubt Lady 
Luxborough) are also among Jago’s poems, 
1784, pp. 184-5. 

26-7. Upon a visit to the same in winter, 1748. 

28-32. An irregular ode after sickness, 1749. 

33-4. Anacreontic, 1738. 

34-5. Ode, written 1739. 

36-7. The dying kid. . 

38-42. [Six] love songs, written between 1737 and 


1743. 
42-5. —- of the trap, a ballad; written at 
college, 1736. 

45-6. A simile. 

46-7. The ceremonial. 

47-8. The beau to the virtuosos, alluding to a pro- 
posal for the publication of a set of butterflies. 


It is stated in the 1782 edition that the 
** set’ was by Mr. Wilkes. 
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49-51. Verses to a friend. 

51-2. Written at an inn on a particular occasion. 
Shenstone’s most popular piece. Graves, 
in his recollections of Shenstone, gives us 
the history of this poem. About 1750, 
after a separation of some years, Shenstone 
paid a visit to Whistler at Whitchurch. 
Whistler’s mother was still alive, and married 
to a clergyman of fortune; they lived in 
the Manor House. ‘A very small box in 
the same village ’”’ was the home of Whistler. 
Some differences arose. Shenstone’s servant 
had been sent to a little inn, and Whistler’s 
love of entertainment irritated the sensitive 
poet. Shenstone 
“curtailed his visit two or three days, and took a 
cool leave the next morning......reached Edgehill, 
and in a summer-house wrote the four famous lines 
beginning ‘Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull 
round.’ ” 

The rest of the poem was composed later. 

52-3. The price of an equipage. 

53-4. A ballad. 

Ruckholt, mentioned in the fifth stanza as a 
place of diversion near London, was in the 
parish of Leyton, Essex. It was the resi- 
dence of Sir Michael Hickes and his descend- 
ants, and was traditionally called a palace 
of Queen Elizabeth. From 1742-44 it was 
in the occupation of William Barton, ‘‘ who 
opened it as a place of public amusement 
for breakfasts and afternoon concerts, 
which were held weekly during the summer ; 
oratorios were sometimes performed.” It 
was pulled down about 1750 (Lysons, 
‘Environs of London,’ iv. 163-4; John 
Kennedy’s ‘ Parish of Leyton,’ pp. 318-20). 

54-5. The extent of cookery. 

55-6. The progress of advice, a common case. 

56-7. ghost. 

57-8. Upon riddles. 

All the above pieces are by Shenstone, 
through whom the subsequent poems to 
p. 93 were obtained. 

58-9. Verses to a writer of riddles. 

The authorship of this piece is not mentioned. 

60-61. To ****** By Anthony Whistler, Esq. 

61. Song. By the same. 

62. To y Fane on her grotto at Basilden, 1746. 

By Mr. Graves (‘ D.N.B.’). 
She was sister of James, Earl Stanhope, 
and wife of Charles, Viscount Fane. She 
died 17 Aug., 1762. Shenstone says 
(‘ Letters,’ p. 85) that the grotto ‘‘ cost her 
5,0001..... It is a very beautiful disposition 
of the finest collection of shells I ever saw.”’ 

62-3. The invisible [written at college, 1747]. 
ee pepper-box and salt seller [sic], fable. 

67-9. Written near Bath, 1755. 


The last three pieces are also by Graves. 


70-72. Verses to William Shenstone, Esq., on 
receiving a gilt ket-book, 1751. By Mr. Rev. 
Richard] Jago (‘D.N.B.’). 

72-5. The swallows, written September, 1748; 
Part II. April, 1749. 

77-8. Valentine’s day. 

78-82. The scavengers, a town eclogue in the 
manner of Swift. 

82-3. Hamlet’s soliloquy imitated. 

The last four pieces are also by Jago. 

83-4. Transcribed from the Rev. Mr. Pixel’s. 
parsonage garden near Birmingham, 1757. 

84-7. Malvern Spa, 1757; inscribed to Dr. [John] 

Wall (‘D.N.B.’). By the Rev. Mr. Perry. 
The verses are mentioned by Shenstone in 
his letters (8 April, 1757). Dr. Wall, he 
adds, “promoted a subscription in the 
county towards building, near this well,. 
for the accommodation of strangers.”’ Wall’s. 
‘Experiments and Observations on the. 
Malvern Waters’ reached a third edition 
in 1763. 

87-9. Some reflections upon hearing the bell toll 
for the death of a friend. By Mr. J. G. 

Joseph Giles of Birmingham, a friend of 
Shenstone, who corrected his poems. A 
volume of them came out in 1771. 

90-91. The robin, an elegy, written at the close of 
autumn, 1756. By the same. 

92-3. Epitaph by the same. 

93-5. Ut_pictura poesis. By Mr. Nourse, late of 
All Souls College, 1741. 

95-8. Vacuna. By Dr. D—, 1739. [Dr. Sneyd 
Davies (‘ D.N.B.”).] 

The four following pieces are also by 
Sneyd Davies :— 

98-101. On J. W. [John Whaley] ranging my 

pamphlets. 
Whaley was Fellow of King’s College, Cam-- 
bridge, author of ‘A Collection of Poems,’ 1732, 
and ‘A Collection of Original Poems,’ 1745. 
Whaley was the private tutor and friend of 
Horace Walpole. ‘ A Journey to Houghton,” 
a poem by Whaley, is printed at the end of 
‘ Ades Walpoliane ’ (1767), pp. 117-43. 

102-4. Epithalamium, John’ Dodd, Esq., and Miss. 
St. Leger, his first wife. 

104-5. To a gentleman [Mr. Dodd] on the birthday 
of his first son. 

105-6. On two friends, Mr. Horace Walpole and 
Mr. [John] Dodd, born on the same day. 

24 Sept., 1717, says Horace Walpole, adding 
that the poem was written at King’s College,. 
Cambridge, 1737. In George Hardinge’s. 
memoir of Sneyd Davies the poem is dated 
“Sept., 1736.’ Both Dodd and Horace- 
Walpole have Latin verses in the Cambridge- 
Univ. set on the marriage of Frederick,. 
Prince of Wales, 1736; Dodd had some 
English lines in the set on the death of Queen. 
Caroline, 1738. Lady Russell informs me- 
that Dodd’s marriage to Joan St. Leger 
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took place on 4 Sept., 1739. This wife was 
buried 22 Oct., 1744. He married again, 
-and died on 10 Feb., 1782 (Lady Russell, 
‘Swallowfield,’ pp. 226-44). Other poems 
by Sneyd Davies on Dodd are in Nichols’s 
-eollection, vol. vi. Two interesting letters 
from Benjamin Stillingfleet on the offer of 
‘the tutorship of Dodd’s son are in Coxe’s 
‘Literary Life of Stillingfleet,’ i. 100—4. 
These five pieces are included in Whaley’s 
1745 collection as “‘ by a friend.”” Whaley 
‘““was dissipated and in difficulties, and 
Davies gave him the poems by way of 
charity ’’ (‘ D.N.B.,’ xiv. 156). 

107-9. A winter thought by J. Earl. 
‘Chaplain to the Duke of Douglas (Dodsley, 
ed. 1782). 

110. Song. 
In the 1758 and later editions this song is 
erroneously entered as “‘by the same,” 
t.e., J. Earl. On the authority of a letter 
from Deane Swift, Esq. (‘ Suppl. to Swift’s 
Works,’ 1779, p. 612), the authorship is 
given to Mrs. Pilkington, though it is con- 
stantly printed as by Mrs. Barber. Horace 
Walpole was of opinion that it was too good 
for Mrs. Pilkington. In the 1782 ed. of 
this collection it is definitely assigned to 
Mrs. Pilkington. 

111-17. Verses spoken [by the king’s scholars] at 


Westminster at their annual feast, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s birthday, 1729-30. 
By Marius D’Assigny, one of the ushers of 
Westminster School, says the 1782 ed., with 
‘the further statement that the lines have 
.sometimes been attributed to Dr. Robert 
Freind. The first part is spoken as by J. F.; 
the second part by Lord C. (presumably 
Lord Carteret). 
117-18. Letter to Sir Robert Walpole by the late 
Henry Fielding, Esq. (‘ D.N.B.’). 
119-30. Epistle from the Elector of Bavaria to the 
French King, after Ramillies. 
130-32. To the Duke of Marlborough. 
_ 132-3. Ode on Miss Harriet Hanbury [his niece] 
ob xe old. By Sir C. Hanbury Williams 
134-5. Song upon Miss Harriet Hanbury addressed 
to the Rev. Mr. Birt. By the same. 


Several lively letters, written between 1748 | }. 


and 1756, by Sir Charles to Birt are in the 
former’s works, vol. iii. (1822 ed.) pp. 73-6 
and 85-109. Birt was married, and then 
living at Newland. 

136-8. To Mr. Garnier and Mr. Pearce of Bath, a 
_grateful ode in return for the extraordinary kind- 
ness and humanity they shewed to me and my 


-eldest daughter, now Lady Essex, 1753. By the 
same, 

In the second stanza he prays “ Garnier, 
amy friend, accept this verse.” George 


| Garnier, of Rookesbury, Hampshire, enjoyed 
for many years the lucrative sinecure of 
apothecary-general to the army,’ and 
sold to the army the produce of his salt 
mine. He also married a rich heiress, 
This income enabled him to entertain in 
luxury the chief wits of the day and to form 
a great collection of valuable china (‘ The 
Garniers of Hampshire ’). 

William Pearce, a medical man of Bath, 
was an intimate friend of Gainsborough, 
who painted his portrait, and presented it 
to him as a wedding gift. It was on view 
at the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition, 1885, 
when it was the property of J. Rubens 
Powell, and at the old Masters’ Exhibition, 
1907. It was then lent by F. C. K. Fleisch- 
mann. F. G. Stephens says in his notes to 
the first exhibition that Pearce lived until 
he was more than ninety years old. At his 
death the picture passed to his only daughter, 
Mrs. Luck, and when she died her husband 
sold it to Powell. Two letters from Gains- 
borough to Pearce are in Fulcher’s life of 
Gainsborough, 2nd ed., pp. 128-9, 147-8. 
The first was written in 1783, when Gains- 
borough was going to see the Lakes; the 
other in 1788, just before his death. 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 


(To be continued.) 


Lorp Byron’s ANTIDOTE AGAINST MISAN- 
THROPY.—I have read little of Byron for 
the last sixty years, and do not know 
whether his editors have recorded words 
preserved to us by Silvio Pellico (‘ Dei 
Doveri degli Uomini, Discorsoad unGiovane,’ 
Capo Settimo, ‘ Stima dell’ Uomo.’ ‘ Prose 
di Silvio Pellico,’ Firenze, Felice Le Monnier, 
1851, pp. 316-17) :— 


“Quando siamo tentati di disprezzare |’ umanita 
vedendo co’ nostri, o leggendo nella storia molte 
sue turpitudini, poniamo mente a quei venerandi 
mortali che pur nella storia splendono. L’ iracondo, 
ma generoso Byron mi diceva essere questo l unico 
modo con cui potesse salvarsi dalla misantropia.— 
‘Tl primo grand’ uomo che mi ricorre alla mente,’ 
dicevami egli, ‘¢ sempre Mosé: Mosé che rialza un 
popolo avvilitissimo; che lo salva dall’ obbrobrio 
dell’ idolatria e de la schiavitt; che gli detta una 
legge piena di sapienza, vincolo mirabile tra la 
saldione de’ patriarchi e la religione de’ tempi 
inciviliti, ch’ é il vangelo. Le virtu e le istitutioni 
di Mosé sono il mezzo con cui la Provvidenza produce 
in quel popolo valenti uomini di stato, valenti 
guerrieri, egregi cittadini, santi zelatori dell’ equita, 
chiamati a profetare la caduta de’ superbi e degli 
ipocriti, e la futura civilta di tutte le nazioni. 

‘**Considerando alcuni grand’ uomini, e princi- 
palmente il mio Mosé,’ a Byron, ‘ripeto 
sempre con entusiasmo quel sublime verso di Dante 


Che di vederli, in me stesso m’ esalto ! 
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-e ripiglio allora buon concetto di questa carne d’ 
Adamo, e degli spiriti che porta.’ 

‘Questo parole del sommo poeta britannico mi 
restarono impresse indelebilmente nell’ animo, e 
confesso d@’ aver tratto pit d’ una volta gran gio- 
vamento dal far come lui, allorché I’ orribile tenta- 
zione della misantropia m’ assalse.” 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


DEVONSHIRE WITCHCRAFT.—At the recent 
gathering of the Devonshire Association, 
according to The Plymouth Weekly Mercury 
of 27 July, 

“the Rev. F. E. W. Sangin related what he had 
been told_ by old people of Membury witches. 
Hannah Henley, who lived over sixty years ago, 
was carried away by the devil (laughter). She was 
found on a Good Friday morning Sine dead on a 
branch stretching over the stream close to Boobhill 
where she lived. She had a kettle by her side, an 
her body was terribly scratched and bruised. She 
had been dragged through one of the lights of the 
window and over a great high thorn rattle, on the 
top of which was some part of her clothing. Her 
three cats were with her. She had been ill the day 
before it happened, and some people had offered to 
‘stay with her, but she told them they had better 
go away, as she would die hard that night. At the 
inquest a verdict was returned of ‘water on the 
brain’ (laughter). Everybody had been afraid of 
her. She had a grudge against Farmer P., and one 
day, when his team of horses was returning from 
ploughing, she was seen drawing a circle with two 
sticks on the road in front of them, into which they 
stepped and all died. She laid a curse on some 
cows belonging to Farmer D., and they went blind 
and mad. She was one day coming up through 
Farmer P.’s yard, and she looked into a hid where 
there were some lambs. They all turned head over 
tail until they died (laughter).” 

Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Door-SHUTTING PROVERB.—If my memory 
is not at fault, a Lincolnshire saying like 
the Nottinghamshire one given below ap- 
peared in a recent volume of ‘N. & Q.’: 
‘When people don’t shut doors properly, 
folks say to them, ‘I see you come from 
Warsop way; you don’t know how to shut 
‘doors behind you.’ 

_It is difficult to understand what gave 
tise to the proverb, and what its full signi- 
‘ficance originally was. RoE. N. 


“ Fire-Boy.’’—This compound does not 
appear in ‘H.E.D.,’ but it would seem to 
have been a recognized one, for ‘The 
Annual Register’ for 1804 (p. 404) records 
that on 1 August, 

“as one of the fife-boys belonging to the 4th loyal 
London volunteers, was sitting on the edge of a 
boat in the Thames, he was accidentally struck by 
the oar of another boat, which knocked him into 
the water, and he was drowned.” ER 

A. 


MaypPo te at Husy, YORKSHIRE.—I have 
let the date escape me of The Yorkshire 
Herald from which I cut, one day last May, 
an account of the hoisting of a new maypole 
at Huby, near York. I think the record is 
worthy of preservation :— 


“Last year the Maypole which stood at the 
southern end of the village of Huby was condemned 
by the local authorities as being unsafe, and was, 
consequently, levelled to the und. The people 
of Huby, however, did not wish to see the custom 
associated with the Maypole lapse, and a committee 
was formed, under the presidency of the Vicar of 
Sutton (the Rev. H. B. Drew), to obtain another 
pole A ag subscription. A fine Norwegian pine, 
over feet long, was bought, and its hoisting 

esterday was the occasion for some charming May 

ay celebrations on the village green......A p 
cession was formed at the north end of the village, 
whence the pole, resplendent in a coat of red, white, 
and blue paint, was carried on car-wheels to its site, 
headed wy the Easingwold Town Brass Band, a 
contingent of juvenile dancers from Huntington 
bringing up the rear. Considerable interest was 
shown in the event, scores of people attending from 
the surroundin villages. While the Maypole was 
being hoisted the Huntington children, who wore 
vari- coloured costumes of art muslin, dantily 
tripped round a miniature Maypole erected on the 
village green, The youngsters went through the 
intricacies of plaiting the ribbons with an absence 
of hesitancy which spoke volumes for the training 
they had received.” 


Str. SwiITHIN. 


Exeter Ciosinc.—In The 
Daily Telegraph of Friday, 19 July, the 
following advertisement appeared, but it 
probably escaped the notice of many who 
would have been interested in seeing it :— 

“Closing of Exeter Hall.—Meetings for Praise, 
Prayer, and Testimonies will be held at Exeter 
Hall, To-Day (Friday), from eleven to two o’clock, 
from three to five o’clock, and the final service from 
seven to nine o’clock, when Mr. T. A. Denny will 
preside. Several well-known friends will speak, 
and Mr. Charles M. Alexander (just arrived from 
America) will Sing several New Solos and_ will 
speak. Admission free. To-day at eleven, three, 
and seven o’clock.” 

The same newspaper of the following day 
had a column of sympathetic comments, 
the reader being reminded that Exeter 
Hall, 

“as two generations have known it, no longer 
exists. e last meeting to be held within its 
precincts took place yesterday, and the doors were 
closed. On the seats and windows of the es 4 
room—one of the smaller halls—were the_chalk- 
marks affixed by the auctioneer, who on ‘Tuesday 
will be scattering the fittings far and wide. 


The London County Council is stated to be 
to blame for the ‘“‘ demise of the famous 
gathering-ground of evangelists and philan- 
thropists,”” on account of the demands 
made upon the tenants, who felt that they 
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could not comply with them, the result 
being that “‘ Exeter Hall in its old, historic 
character has ceased to be.”’ It is said that 
the familiar landmark in the Strand, 

“the dark, lofty, narrow portico, framed in with 
Greco-Corinthian columns, will, for some time, 
continue to mark out the place, possibly it may 
remain permanently ; but the interior is bound to 
be transformed in the restless reconstruction of 
the Strand, for a well-known firm of restaurateurs 
have acquired the building, and its rearrangement 
will be necessary.” 

In the same journal of 23 July there 
was a leading article on the subject. 

It is impossible to follow at any length 
the variety of purposes to which the building 
has been devoted in the seventy-six years 
of its existence, it having been built at a 
cost of about 30,0007., and named after old 
Exeter House, which formerly stood on this 
spot. It was the home of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society from its birth in 1831 until 
1880. Here were held Anti-Slavery demon- 
strations, and it was the central home of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It 
had been also the scene of many religious 
services conducted by ministers of many 
denominations, notably the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon and the Rev. W. Morley Punshon. 
Its new proprietors are Messrs. J. Lyons 
& Co., and it is said that when the altera- 
tions, &c., are completed, it will blossom 
forth as a popular hotel. 

W. E. Harvanp-Oxtey. 


EARL OF WESTMORELAND’S INSTALLATION 
AT OxrForD, 1759.—A reduced photograph 
from an old engraving in a little book 
commemorative of the recent Oxford 
Pageant, called ‘The ’Varsity Souvenir,’ 
depicts, I suppose, the installation of John 
Fane, Earl of Westmoreland, in the Shel- 
donian Theatre on 6 July, 1759. The two 
rostra are occupied, and apparently a 
dialogue is taking place between the 
speakers. The Chancellor is depicted in his 
robes, wearing an enormous wig and a 
cocked hat. 

In ‘Selecta Poemata Anglorum’ a long 
poem in Latin hexameters is given, describ- 
ing a dialogue between “ Rusticus et 
Academicus,”’ i.e., one from the country 
and a resident in Oxford. The Chancellor 
had served under the Duke of Marlborough, 
and had attained the rank of major-general. 
Many of the celebrities of Oxford in those 
days are figured in the larger print, but the 
faces are not very distinct in the photograph, 
being much reduced. 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries,. 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘** Precursors.”—In Tait’s Magazine of 
1847, vol. xiv. p. 643, I find the Irish members. 
of Parliament classed as Conservatives 39,. 
Repealers 37, Whigs 17, Precursors 12. 
And The Times of 17 Sept., 1839, has: 
‘* Precursorism has turned out to be utterly 
hopeless.” John Bull of 29 April, 1839, 
asks, “Otherwise what need would there 
be for Precursorism and Repeal?” Who 
were the Precursors, and what were their 
principles ?. Or where can information about 
them be found ? Please reply direct. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford 


BisHor Portevus: PAINTING OF HIS 
BIrRTHPLACE.—This prelate (1731-1808) had. 
in his possession an oil painting of his father’s. 
house and grounds on the shore of the York 
River, Virginia, which was thought highly 
of by Sir Joshua Reynolds as a most favour- 
able specimen of the progress the art of oil 
painting had reached at that period in 
America. It follows that it was greatly 
valued by the bishop as a faithful picture of 
his father’s birthplace. Can any of your 
readers inform me who is the present owner 
of the painting? C. ELKIN MATHEWS. 

Vigo Street, W. 

Dr. Goop oF BALiioL.—I shall be grateful 
for any information as to the birthplace 
and parentage of Dr. Thomas Good (or 
Goode), Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
1672-8. Beyond the year of his birth, 1609,. 
and a suggestion that it was in Shropshire, 
nothing definite can be gleaned from 
available works of reference, even his college 
record being silent on the points named. 
He was vicar of St. Alkmund’s, Shrewsbury, 
1642-5; Coreley (Salop) about 1658; and 
rector of Wistanstow (Salop) 1658-72. 

Sam H. Goop. 

Care of ‘The Advertiser’ Offices, Adelaide, 8.A. 


Constant’s Memorrs.—On reading the 
‘Memoirs of Constant, Valet de Chambre 
of the Emperor, on the Private Life of 
Napoleon,’ translated by Elizabeth G- 
Martin, with preface by Imbert de Saint- 
Amand, I was told that these were the 
memoirs of Henri Benjamin de Rebecque 
Constant. But I believe this to be a mis- 
take, for on looking up the life of Ben- 
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jamin Constant, I find that he was the | 


iend of Madame Récamier and Madame 
de Stael, a politician exiled by Napoleon in 
1802. The place and date of his birth were 

iven as Lausanne, 23 Oct., 1767. In the 

Memoirs of Constant,’ valet de chambre 
to the Emperor, he distinctly says, ‘“‘ I was 
born 2 Dec., 1778, at Peruelz.’’ I find in 
the ‘ Memoirs of Madame de Remusat,’ p. 138, 
a note by her grandson in which he refers 
to an L. Constant. 

This may throw a little light on the first 
name of this Constant, and help to identify 
the real author of the ‘Memoirs.’ The 
question has proved too complicated for me, 
and I shall be very grateful if you can solve 
the problem for me. M. T. L. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

[International courtesy leads us to insert this 
letter, but Benjamin Constant plays too great a part 
in history to allow much risk of confusion between 
him and less distinguished bearers of the name of 
Constant. ] 


BaxtTER FAMILY OF SHROPSHIRE.—William 
Baxter, nephew of the Rev. Richard, was 
born at Lanlugany, Shropshire, in 1650, and 
died 31 May, 1723. 

The Rev. Richard was born at Rowton, 
Shropshire, 12 Nov., 1615. Names of 
Richard’s brothers and William’s children 
are wanted. J. P. Baxter. 


Care of New England Hist. Gen. Society, 
18, Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


GARDEN Sone in ‘Quatity STREET.’— 
I should be glad if any reader would tell me 
where the words of the Garden Song in 
* Quality Street’ could be found. The only 
line I remember is 
They are her pleasant ways. 
ZEPHYR. 


DEODANDS: THEIR ABOLITION.—When 
was the curious custom abolished of levying 
a fine on goods and chattels in connexion 
with inquests ? I find an instance as late 
as 1843. HENRY JOHNSON. 

[Deodands were abolished by statute in 1846 
(9 and 10 Vict. c. 62). See ‘Encye. Brit.,’ s.v.] 


RAVENSHAW, RAYNSHAW, OR RENSHAW 
Famity.—I shall be much indebted to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who may take an 
interest in the records of the Palatinate for 
assistance with regard to the parentage of 
any of the following persons :— 

1. Giles Reynshall, Constable of Clitherow 
Castle, Lancs, 1524, to 15 Oct., 1534, when 
he died at Aylesford, Kent. He was by 
right of his wife Lord of the Manor of 
Radwinter, Essex, where she, the Lady 
Eleanor Cobham, is buried. On 20 Sept., 


1 Ed. VI., there was a lease of Higham 
Manor and parsonage, with Lillichurch 
Manor in Higham, with lands and rights in 
Higham, Cobham, and other places in Kent, 
for thirty years, at a rent of 50/., to Richard 
and Gyles Raynshawe (v. Baker’s ‘ History 
of St. John’s Coll., Camb.,’ pp. 368-9). 

2. Richard Raynshaw, probably Giles’s 
brother, who was sergeant-at-arms to King 
Henry VIII., and a considerable benefactor 
to the town and school of St. Albans, givin: 
his name to the almshouses there sti 
bearing his name, where he was buried 
in 1560. In his will, which is of consider- 
able length, he mentions Urmston, on the 
borders of Lancashire and Cheshire, as the 
place where he was born. Probably, there- 
fore, he is identical with the Richard Rayn- 
shaw, Receiver of the Suppressed Monasteries 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, who is frequently 
mentioned about this time. 

3. Randle Ranshaw or Ravenshaw (will 
1572), of Badington, Cheshire, whose only 
son, John Ravenshaw of Badington, 
married Isabel, daughter and coheiress of 
Roger Hockenhull of Duddon (v. Mainwaring 
pedigree in Earwaker’s ‘ History of Sand- 
bach ’), and left present-day descendants. 

J. RAvENsHAW, B.A., F.R.HLS. 

10, West Hill, Highgate. 


OF AGE.—In 
Apples of Gold... .By Thomas Brooks.... 
The Second Edition....London, 1657,” 
one finds, p. xvi, “ my request to you, who 
are in the Primrose of your dayes ” ; p. xxiv, 
‘‘ when he was in the primrose of his age ”’ ; 
p. xxv, “and serve the Lord in the prim- 
rose of their dayes”; p. 171, “ and serve 
the Lord in the prime-rose of your daies.” 
On p. 106 the passage indicated on p. xxiv 
in ‘The Contents’ runs ‘“ when hee was in 
the prime and flower of his age.” Can 
instances of this flower of speech be found 
in earlier writers than T. Brooks, or was he 
the first to use it? One knows that in 
Castilian primavera means both primrose 
and spring, like primevére in French. 

In the Bodleian copy of this book PP. 177 
and 178 are missing. A copy of their 
contents supplied from a perfect copy would 
be welcomed there. E. S. Dopeson. 


Str TEMPLE’s Swiss VISITOR.— 
Moriarty’s ‘ Life of Swift’ begins thus :— 
“A Swiss gentleman, who travelled through Eng- 


land in 1695, gives an interesting account of his 
visit to Sir William Temple at Moor Park, in 
Surrey.” 


Who is the “ Swiss gentleman,” and what 


is the title of his-book ? Kom OmsBo. 
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DoMINOES: THEIR OrnIGIN.—The followin 
passage appeared recently in a provinci 
paper. Is the story correct as related 
therein ?— 


““Two monks who had been committed to a 
lengthy seclusion contrived to beguile the weary 
hours of their confinement, without breaking the 
rule of silence which had been imposed upon them, 
by showing each other small flat stones marked with 

E dots. By a preconcerted arrangement, the 

winner would inform the other player of his victory 
by repeating in an undertone the first line of the 
vesper prayer. In process of time the two monks 
mana, to complete the set of stones, and to 
perfect the rules of the game, so that when the 
term of incarceration had expired the game was so 
interesting that it was generally adopted by all the 
inmates of the monastery asa lawful pastime. It 
very soon spread from town to town, and became 
very popular throughout Italy, and the first line 
of the vespers was reduced to the single word 
‘domino,’ by which name the great game has ever 
since been known.” 
It is not quite clear what is meant by “ the 
first line of the vesper prayer,” unless it be 
the opening antiphon of Dominica ad 
Vesperas, taken from Psalm cix., ‘ Dixit 
Dominus Domino meo : Sede a dextris meis.”’ 
The story seems grooms enough, but I have 
always regarded the game of dominoes, 
like those of chess and draughts, as older 
than Christianity. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Maichester. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ gives no special derivation for the 
name of the game, the first quotation for this use 
being from Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ 1801 : 
“*Domino......a very childish sport, imported from 
France a few years back.” Domino, a kind of 
hood or loose cloak, the original sense, is stated 
to be adapted from the French domino (16th cent. 
Hatzteld-Darmesteter). Dr. Murray says: 
“Derived in some way from L. 
Darmesteter suggests from some L. phrase, such 
as benedicamus Domino. According to Littré, 
sense 4 [sic] came from the supposed resemblance of 
the black back of each of the pieces to the masque- 
rade garment.” The reference to ‘‘sense 4” shows 
one of the few typographical blemishes in the 
‘Dictionary,’ for the numbering of the senses of 
domino jumps from 3 to 5. Littré’s remark refers 
to section 3. 

“ Rone,” RainwaTeR GuTTER.—What is 
the derivation of the word “ rone”’ or “‘ roan,” 
used universally in Scotland for the gutter 
for rainwater round the eaves of a house? 

Annandale’s four - volume edition of Ogilvie’s 
mperial Dict.’ says, ‘‘ From stem of run ; comp. 
runnel.” See also the replies by CELER and others 
on ‘Rene=a Small Watercourse,’ 9 S. ix. 434.] 

_ AncasTER.—I should be grateful for 
information relating to the earliest extant 
form of this name and to the documents in 
which that form may be found. 


A. ANSCOMBE. 


THomas Browne’s KNIGHTHOOD.— 
What ground is there for the statement that 
knighthood was only conferred upon the 
author of ‘ Religio Medici’ because the 
Mayor of Norwich declined the honour for 
himself ? This is the account given in the 
‘D.N.B.’?; but an earlier biographical 
dictionary says, “‘ In 1671 King Charles II., 
visiting Norwich, conferred on Sir Thomas 
Browne the honour of knighthood with 
great marks of esteem,” which does not seem 
to support the view that the distinction was 
vicarious merely. W. B. H. 


MEpicinaL Waters.—The titles, pub- 
lishers, &c., of very modern books describing 
the curative properties of medicinal waters 
throughout Europe, are sought, with accounts 
of the diseases for which they are respectively 
indicated. B. Bradshaw’s ‘Dictionary of 
Bathing Places’ (Kegan Paul) is known 
as a useful work; others are desired. 

H. G. SHarp. 


CHIPPINGDALE OF BLACKENHALL, STAFFS. 
—In 1635 John Chippingdale was living 
at Blackenhall, and had a son and heir 
William. This William appears from a 
Chancery bill, viz. Bromhead v. Chipping- 
dale, dated 7 Feb., 1635, to have ‘‘ married 
himself, without his said father’s consent 
or privity, to one the daughter of one 
Homersley, a gent" in the county of Staffs.” 

Can any correspondent supply the place 
and date of this marriage? I am aware 
that William Chippingdale buried _a wife 
Feles (Phyllis) at Washingboro’, co. Lincoln, 
on 14 Feb., 1663. Replies direct to 

(Col.) W. H. CHIPPpINDALL. 

12, Oaklands Road, Bedford. 


BeEpE’s TRANSLATION OF THE FOURTH 
GosPEL.—Will Pror. SkEaT enlighten some 
students as to whether his comparative 
edition of the ‘ Gospel according to St. John 
in Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions ’ 
(Cambridge, 1898) contains also Bede’s trans- 
lation of the Fourth Gospel, which he was 
finishing, as his pupil Cuthbert assures us, 
immediately before his death on 27 May, 
735 ? INQUIRER. 


PuBLic SPEAKING IN SHAKESPEARE’S Day. 
—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me to 
some source of information which would 
help me to form an idea as to the average 
rate of public speaking in Shakespeare's 
day, and how Elizabethan oratory compares 
in this respect with that of the present time ? 
Is there, for instance, a verbatim report of 
any sermon of the late sixteenth or early 


t 
t 
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seventeenth century which is known to 
have occupied a given time in delivery ? 
I should be glad of any information bearing 
on the point. W. J. C. 


Antony Gitpy.—Can any of your readers 
inform me whether there is in existence a 
portrait of Antony Gilby or Gillbee, the 
celebrated English divine ? He was one of 
the translators of the Geneva Bible, and a 
personal friend of Calvin, Knox, and others. 
Gilby was also a writer of a number of theo- 
logical works. He died at Ashby, in Eng- 
land ; but where he was buried is another 
question, that I should like answered. 

J. E. 

National Liberal Club. 


GowpIkE.’’—In the Pains Book” of 
the Local Court of Watermillock (Cumber- 
land) the tenants are frequently fined for 
not repairing their “‘Gowdike.”’ What is 
this ? It isin neither ‘ N.E.D.’ nor ‘ E.D.D.’ 
It can scarcely be a form of ‘‘ Gaveldike.” 

Henry BRIERLEY. 


WASHINGTON, U.S.A.—Where can the 
old place-names of the city and State of 
Washington be traced? Paris Town and 
Stevens Town, said to be in this city or 
State, belonged to the Hon. Joshua Pierce, 
and afterwards to his married daughter or 


daughters. American papers, please copy. 
W. J. GREEN. 
76, Alexandra Road, N.W. 


[‘Lippincott’s New Gazetteer,’ edited by Angelo 
and Louis Heilprin, and published last year, con- 
tains a large number of American geographical 
names, 


Harriet LeeE.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me an account of the life 
and works of this lady, and any anecdotes 
connected with her? There is a_ short 
sketch of her in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but further 
particulars would oblige. STELLARIUS. 

[Have you consulted the works named at the end 
of Miss Elizabeth Lee’s article in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
including ‘The Annual Register’ and The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine 


ELDER-BUSH FOLK-LORE.—According to 
Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell in The 
Queen for 8 June, the elder is “ Christ’s 
tree”’ in Shropshire. Does any British 
or continental folk-lore point to a pre- 
Christian belief connecting this bush, which 
flowers at midsummer, with sun - gods 
honoured at the summer solstice ? 

In certain English counties to cut down an 
elder-bush is unlucky. What other super- 
stitions attach to the shrub ? A. B. 


Replies. 
MARU.” 
(10 8. vii. 268, 318.) 


At the risk of repeating in places what 
Prof. Chamberlain has already said in his 
‘Things Japanese ’—a work at present 
inaccessible here—I have prepared this 
reply from my memoranda culled from 
various indigenous sources. 

Positively unlearned must he be who 
believes that maru has the sense of “ going,” 
“moving onwards,” acts which are properly 
expressed humbly by the word mairu. 

he word maru is given in Ootsuki’s 
dictionary ‘Genkai,’ 150th ed. 1905, 
as a later form of maro, said to be a com- 
bination of ma, ‘faith,’ and ro, an ex- 
pletive, therefore signifying “‘ faithful one,” 
a suffix suitable to personal names. ‘‘ Some 
scholars hold,” it adds, ‘‘ that maro origin- 
ally meant ‘ round,’ ‘ without angle,’ whence 
in allusion to the speaker’s being without 
wisdom, its employment as a humility- 
name of the first person[singular, masculine].”’ 

Sait6 Hikomaro’s ‘ Katahisashi,’ 1853 
(ed. in the ‘ Hyakka Setsurin,’ 1891, vol. ii. 
pp. 145, 146), contains a brief chapter upon 
this subject, of which I give the following 
translation, the inserted numerals referring 
to my comments subjoined :-— 


“At its inception maro was a humility- name 
— to the speaker himself (1)......For the sake 
of humility, too, many men had their individual 
names suffixed with maro or [its variant] maru (2). 
Subsequently it became a term of endearment ; so, 
in the ‘Manyéshi’ [an ancient anthology, for 
whose date see Mr. F. V. Dickins, ‘ Primitive and 
Medieval Japanese Texts,’ Oxford, 1906, transla- 
tion, p. xli], the sickle, Kama, is called Kamamaru, 
and the ‘Wamydsho’ fa native glossary of the tenth 
gives the denominations inagomaro and 
inetsukikomaro [a ‘‘darling born from rice” and a 
“little darling that pounds rice ”] respectively to 
the locust [Oxya verox, Fob.] and a species of grass- 
hongee (3). And especially the swords of uncommon 
quality, on which the Japanese used to rely, and 
still relies, as the dearest guards of his own life, 
were each by itself called Kogarasumaru [Little- 
Crow-maru], Onimaru [Demon-maru], Tomokiri- 
maru [Companion -cutting-maru], &e. (4). After 
this, a transition ensued in the use of the word 
from endearment to esteem, maru becoming a 

neral suffix to male infants’ names (5). Still 
ater, the common people began to refrain from 
applying it to their infants, it being monopolized 
by the sons of nobles as well as the chigos in the 
Buddhist monasteries (6). Thus it is manifest from 
the history of the word that large vessels were 
termed maru because they were looked upon with 
an intense —s of endearment for the unique 
service they would render in passing over the dee 
and wide expanse of the ever-unsettling waves (7h 
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In this case likewise maru, at first a term of en- 
dearment, became later one of high esteem (8), 
and hence its inapplicability to any boat of small 
dimensions (9)...... 

(1) The reader is warned that all the 
changes the use of maro or maru underwent 
were never actually in so precisely lineal an 
order as the text would have them. More- 
over, once developed, none of the varied 
applications has ever come to a complete 
close. For instance, the ‘ Ookagami,’ written 
c. 1124-41 (ed. Hakubunkwan, 1892, p. 180), 
mentions a crown prince in the last decade 
of the tenth century who styled himself 
maro before his consort, but it shows that 
prior to this, a grandee, Fudjiwara no 
Sanesuke, had already his infantile name 
Taikakumaru (p. 70). 

(2) Maro as a suffix to personal names 
apparently came into vogue in the seventh 
century: the two persons first made the 
“Left? and Right ’’ Ministers, 665 a.p., 
both had their names ending with maro 
(‘Annals of Japan,’ 720, lib. xxv.). The 
eighth century witnessed its employment 
pervading all the people, regardless of 
caste or rank (see Kume, ‘ Narachdshi,’ 
1907, passim ; cf. Dickins, op. cit., p. 324, 
note). After the ninth century, however, 
the change of fashion brought about its 
general desuetude, its place, though to a 
much less extent, being taken by maru, e.g. 
Semimaru (a renowned blind bard who 
flourished early in the tenth century, and 
for whom see ‘A Japanese Thoreau of the 
Twelfth Century,’ by Minakata Kumagusu 
and F. V. Dickins, in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, April, 1905, 
p- 250, note 7), and Kidémaru, Chébuku- 
maru, and Tasuimaru (the three notorious 
brigands, about 1000 a.p.). 

(3) The unexcised text of the ‘ Konjaku 
Monogatari’ (eleventh century) has saru- 
maru for saru, or ape. A particular breed 
of game fowl introduced in recent times 
from abroad receives the appellation témaru, 
or foreign maru ; and the sushi, or rice and 
vinegar preparation, eaten with roast eel 
caught in the river Udji, is celebrated as 
Udjimaru. 

(4) Besides the objects, both animate 
and inanimate, which Mr. Piatt says Prof. 
Chamberlain has enumerated as sometimes 
to be individualized with maru, I find many 
draught oxen and several gamecocks thus 
called (‘Shungiu Ekotoba’ in Hanawa’s 
‘Collection,’ reprint 1894, vol. xviii. pp. 919- 
943; Tachibana no Narisue, ‘ Kokon Cho- 
monshi,’ 1254, sec. xxx.). But contrari- 
wise, out of the 232 famous horses recorded 


in Dohi’s ‘Honché Saibashu,’ 1761, only 
two have such names, viz., Fushimaru 
(tenth century) and Shishimaru (twelfth 
century). 

(5) Many adults, without going through 
the ceremony of initiation, retained the 
maru. They mostly followed their masters. 
to the field as pages, and were not seldom 
distinguished no less for prowess than for 
personal beauty. 

(6) Chigos, or infants, originated in the 
Buddhist system of keeping in the cloisters 
the young novices with unshaven heads, 
who steadily became the sincere attendants 
on their instructors. Thence, down to the 
commencement of the present régime, they 
acted as inveterate corrupters of clerical 
morals. See Xavier, ‘ Lettres,’ traduites 
par M. Léon Pagés, Paris, 1855, 1. vi. p. 151 ; 
Caron, ‘Account of Japan,’ in Pinkerson, 
‘ Voyages and Travels,’ 1811, vol. vii. pp. 630— 
631; G. Candidius, ‘Some Curious Remarks 
upon the Potent Empire of Japan,’ in 
Churchill, ‘Voyages and Travels,’ 1752, 
vol. i. p. 485. Cf. Henri Estienne, ‘ Apologie 
pour Hérodote,’ ed. Ristelhuber, Paris, 
1879, tom. ii. p. 29, where it is said :— 

**On fait aussi plusieurs contes de Cordeliers et 
de Jacobins surpris en menant avec eux leurs 
putanes habillées en novices; et de faicts ¢’a esté: 
une subtile invention de se faire permettre de. 
mener des novices, pour sous ce titre avoir toujours 
ou un bardache, ou une garse” ; 
and Voltaire, ‘ Dictionnaire Philosophique,” 
ed. Touquet, 1822, tom. i. p. 281, with the 
remark :— 

“Les moins chargés d’élever la jeunesse ont été 
toujours un peu _adonnés a la pédérastie. C'est la 
suite nécessaire du célibat auquel ces pauvres gens 
sont condamnés.” 


Now we have a curious anthology, ‘ Zoku 
Monyé Wakashi,’ dated 1304, preserved in 
Hanawa’s ‘ Collection,’ wherein not a single 
poem occurs either composed by or addressed. 
to the fair sex, its place being throughout 
occupied by the chigos, whose verses, together 
with those of the prelates and priests, make 
up the whole contents. And I find in it 
the names altogether of forty-nine boys, 
suffixed with maru without a single excep- 
tion, which indicates amply how the spread 
of the honorific word went pari passu with 
that of the vice italien. ; 

(7) The primitive Japanese deemed naviga- 
tion an affair of very serious moment. The 
Chinese ‘ History of the After Han Dynasty ’ 
says :— 

“When the Japanese go on a voyage, they choose 
a man whom they tabu in their interest. He must 
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eating flesh and going near women [compare the 
Polynesian usage of tabuing ships to women, Waitz, 
‘Anthropologie der Naturvélker,’ Leipzig, 1872, 
Bd. VII. s. 348]. In the event of the voyage result- 
ing in happiness and gain he is rewarded with 
treasure ; but in case they meet with sickness or 
damage he is slain by the infuriated companions, for 
he must have infringed the tabu.” 

According to the ‘Annals of Japan,’ 
lib. vii. sub 110 A.D., when Prince Yamato- 
dake had his passage to Kadzusa suddenly 
endangered by a hurricane, one of his con- 
cubines drowned herself to appease the 
wrath of the sea-god. The ‘ Second Annals,’ 
797, lib. xxiv. records under October, 763, 
that a sea-captain was then put in gaol, 
because in the recent voyage back from 
Liau-tung under his conduct, he had caused 
four persons—two women and a babe, all 
of foreign extraction, and an _ eccentric 
religious—to be thrown overboard, suspecting 
them to have been the main cause of a 
terrible meteoric perturbation. It mentions 
also that in February, 717, the Japanese 
envoy, before journeying to China, cere- 
moniously propitiated the native deities 
(lib. vii.); and that in April, 751, the em- 
peror sent offerings specifically to the Ise 
Temple and other Shinto sanctuaries, with 
prayers for the safe arrival of the embassy 
shortly to be dispatched to China (lib. xviii.). 
In March, 758, two ships for conveying 
envoys to China—one named Harima after a 

rovince, and the other Hayatori, or Swift 

ird—were raised to the junior rank of the 
lower fifth order, as if they were gods or 
men (id., lib. xx.); in August, 763, the 
Sado (also called after a province), a govern- 
ment transport, was awarded the same 
honour and a brocaded cap, an ex voto 
promised on the occasion of her meeting a 
tempest on the homeward route from Corea 
(lib. xxiv.). For many other examples of 
the heartfelt hardships and excessive dread 
of navigation in those ages, see Dickins, 
op. cit., p. 219, &c. ; Kume, op. cit., passim ; 
Ikeda, ‘ Heianchéshi,’ 1907, pp. 133-35, 268. 

(8) The Nipponmaru, constructed by 
order of Hideyoshi, 1591, is said to be the 
first instance of a ship named maru (Haga 
and Shimoda, ‘Nihon Katei Hyakka Jii,’ 
1906, p. 1197). This statement, taken to- 
gether with the preceding paragraph, would 
impel us to infer the application of the suffix 
to vessels that had never experienced such 
vicissitudes as Saité speaks of: in short, 
from the outset of this usage, it was a term 
both endearing and honorific. 

(9) During the years 1658-60 fashion 
made the samurais style their galleys for 
summer excursions on the river Sumida 


Kawaichimaru (‘‘ Unique in the River”’), 
Oozekimaru (‘‘Great, Champion”), &c. 
About twenty years later they were for- 
bidden, chiefly because they frequently 
furnished an asylum to outlaws (Saito, 
‘ Buké Nempyé,’ 1849, tom. i., fol. 17a, &c.). 
In closing this lengthy reply I would ask 
the reader not to conclude from the above: 
notes that the Japanese never viewed vessels 
as of the feminine gender. That, in fact, 
they sometimes associated female character 
with ships is attested by their glossarium 
eroticum, which comprises such nouns as 
Hikifune (“‘ Drawing-Boat ”’), Shinzé (“ New 
Vessel”), &c., applied to certain varieties 
of fair Corinthians (see Fiarai, ‘ Rokurokw 
Busha,’ 18th cent., sub ‘ Life of Ochiyo ’). 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Sir Grorce Monovx (1058. viii. 10, 90).— 
He apparently was not son (as stated ante,. 
p. 90), but great-grandson, of “John 
Monoux, of Stanford, co. Worcester, gent.,”” 
being only son of “ Richard Monoux, of 
London, Salter ”’ as stated in the first of the 
three pedigrees referred to, all of which 
however, differ widely from each other. This: 
affiliation agrees with the statement in 
Stow’s ‘London’ that he was “born in 
London,” and is confirmed (if, indeed, it is 
not proved) by the ultimate remainder of 
his estates being to the heirs male of ‘Richard 
Monoux, of Berkhampstead, Herts, Salter.” 
In the above-quoted pedigree his cousin 
Thomas (only son of his uncle John) has 
three children, viz. (1) George, who continues 
the line; (2) William, who died s.p.; and. 
(3) Anne, who married Thomas Carpenter. 
This agrees with the Lord Mayor’s will of 
1541, wherein he devises his estate to William 
Monoux, then aged eight years, second son 
of Thomas Monoux, late of Walthamstow,. 
with remainder to Anne, also a minor, sister’ 
of the said William. He himself died 
9 Feb., 1543/4, certainly without any 
surviving issue, though he appears to have- 
had a son George, who had a son William, 
both of whom died s.p. in his lifetime. Two 
married daughters are frequently attributed 
to him, as well as two grandsons—‘“‘ John. 
Denney, of How in Norfolk,” and “‘ George 
Dacres, of Hartford.’’ As to one of these 
daughters (whose name is not given), said 
to have married ‘ William Woodall, of 
Essex,” she may possibly have existed at 
some date before 1541 ; but as to the other,. 
called Elizabeth, said to have married firstly 
Denny, and secondly Dacres, and to be_the- 
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mother of the two boys above named, she 
is unquestionably Elizabeth, da. of George 
Mannock, of Stoke by Neyland, Suffolk, who 
married firstly Thomas Denny, of Cheshunt, 
Herts, and secondly Robert Dacres, of 
‘Cheshunt aforesaid (who died 20 Oct., 1543), 
being mother of the John Denny and George 
Dacres above named. See Clutterbuck’s 
* Herts,’ vol. ii. pp. 101 and 107. i le 


WILscoMBE (10 S. viii. 87).—There 
is, I believe, no place known to the postal 
authorities as Wilscombe; but Wiveliscombe, 
the name of the thriving little town in 
Western Somerset, has for centuries been 
pronounced locally Wilscombe, and I think 
it possible that the pepper caster alluded 
to by Mr. JoHN Murray has been in the 
possession of some small club in Wivelis- 
combe. 

A club which owns a pepper caster need 
not be a very big or convivial affair, but 
there are clubbable and sporting instincts 
in the small towns in the West; and al- 
though I do not definitely know that there 
existed in 1800 (the date on the caster) a 
club called the Wilscombe Club, I may say 
‘that in neighbouring towns to Wiveliscombe 
small clubs have been and are carried on for 
legitimate reasons, but their existence is 
hardly known to the majority of the in- 
habitants even of long standing. The best 
‘sketch of Wiveliscombe in 1800 is to be 
found in Edward Jeboult’s ‘Account of West 
Somerset,’ and the best historical account 
of the place (going further back) is in the 
Somersetshire Archeological Society’s Pro- 
ceedings for 1883 (vol. xxix. pp. 19-39). 
There is no separate history of the town. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Wilscombe is a contraction of Wivelis- 
-combe, the name of a market town in 
Somerset. Compare the contractions Aber- 
genny for Abergavenny, Candish for Caven- 
‘dish, Daintry for Daventry, Milngie for 
Milngavie, Esham for Evesham, Lennox for 
Levenox, Stenson for Stevenson, &e. Cold- 
Overton, Lord Cowley’s place, is called Cold- 
‘Orton. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 

(Mr. W. JacGarp also suggests Wiveliscombe. ] 


““MAREBOAKE”’: “ VIERE” (10 S. vii. 


448 ; viii. 15).—“‘ Feer ”’ or “ fier,’ probably 
@ variant of “‘viere,” is an agricultural 
term regularly used in Scotland at the present 
‘time. To ‘“feer’’ a ridge is to draw the 
‘dividing furrow at each side of it, an opera- 
‘tion requiring at once expert knowledge 


and delicate precision of treatment. Jamie- 
son, in the ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ after 
discussing various suggestions as to the 
origin of the word, gives his vote for A.-S. 
fyr-ian, to furrow. ‘‘ With this,” he says, 
“corresponds Su. G. fora, id., and fora, a 
furrow’’; and he adds: ‘‘ The Swedes 
make a distinction between fora and faera, 
nearly analogous to that between ploughing 
and feering in Scotland.” 
Tuomas BAYNE. 


Pre: Tart (10 8. viii. 109).—G. M. T. 
will be pleased to hear of a contributor who 
agrees as to the modernity of a vulgarism 
due to the “‘ polite” speech of waiters. I 
can remember the horror with which I first 
heard, and, as a child, rebuked the error. 
I hope I may be allowed next week to call 
attention to a new terror. P. T. G. 


When I was a child in the sixties, I was 
told in Lincolnshire by people of the upper 
middle class that “tart’’ had become the 
correct thing to say, instead of “ pie,” for 
a deep pie-dish filled with fruit and covered 
with crust. The lower middle class and 
working-people always stuck to “pie.” 
With them, I believe, “tart” signified 
pastry covered with fruit (often in the form 
of jam), and baked on a plate or shallow 
dish. It may, however, have had a more 
extended signification, and have included 
tartlets baked in “‘mince-pie tins.” A 
“pasty ’’ was, usually, if not always, fruit 
baked on a plate or very shallow dish, 
between a top and bottom crust. 

About the year 1900 the wife of a country 
squire told me that in the great world 
“pie ’’ had resumed its old place. It was 
recognized that to say ‘“‘tart’’ for a dish 
covered with pastry was incorrect. Is this 
return to the old word due to the influence 
of the American millionairesses who marry 
into our impoverished English — ? 


AUTHORS OF QuotaLIOoNs WANTED (10 S. 
viii. 48).—The verse 
The toad beneath the harrow knows 
will be found in ‘ Padgett, M.P.,.’ by Rudyard 
Kipling (‘ Departmental Ditties ’). F. 


The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ under 
‘ Harrow’ quotes Bentham’s ‘ Rationale of 
Evidence’ for the phrase “like toads under 
a harrow.” The edition used is that of 1827, 
vol. i. p. 385, n. N. M. & A. 


[A. J..L. M. and Mr. A. Russext also refer to 
Kopling.] 
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‘““NIT BEHAMEY,’” YIDDISH PHRASE (10 
‘S. viii. 46).—No one has greater respect for 
Mr. Puatt’s repertory of linguistic lore 
than myself, therefore I regret to find 
myself unable to accept his new Yiddish 

hrase as it stands. I have never heard it 
in that form. In cultured circles one may 
hear sometimes ‘“‘ You are a behymah,”’ 
which means precisely what Mr. Piatt has 
stated it to be. Perhaps the new phrase 
among Jewish dealers may be “ Nit, you 
behymah!” used when some _ would-be 
‘buyer has offered a lower figure for the 
‘article than it is really worth in the “ open 
market,” and uttered by way of caution 
‘by some shrewd merchant. No Jew would 
say behamey. M. L. R. Bresvar. 


“Dows’”’ (10 S. vii. 509; viii. 54).— 
*“Dowb” was a young officer, by name 
Dowbiggin, who was with the English force 
‘before Sebastopol in 1855. He was a nephew 
of Lord Panmure, then Minister of War. 
His friends in England were anxious for 
his safety, and a telegram was sent out 
through the War Office to the head-quarters 
of the British army, ‘“‘ Take care of Dowb.” 
‘The order was not understood, and its ex- 
planation was received with laughter. The 
incident found its way into English news- 

apers, and it was long before Dowbiggin 
heard the last of that telegram. 
JouNn P. STILWELL. 


‘[R. B. and Mr. T. Wurrte also thanked for replies.] 


NAPOLEON’S CARRIAGE: JOSEPH BONA- 
PARTE’S CARRIAGE (10 S. vii. 170, 236, 313, 
357, 393, 434).—The Berlin correspondent of 
The Observer, in explaining (30 June) a dis- 
pute between Prince Bliicher von Wahlstadt 
and his second son, writes :— 

“This opportunity was seized by Prince Bliicher’s 
‘son to lay claim to several of the Bliicher memen- 
toes (including Napoleon I.’s celebrated travelling- 
coach, seized after the battle of Belle Alliance), 
which was [were?] in the possession of his father. 
The loss of this trophy went to the Prince’s heart. 
He repurchased it from his son, and, in order to 
prevent the possibility of the Bliicher- Napoleon 
ba rei again passing out of his hands at any time, 
had them shipped immediately to England.” 

This is decidedly interesting reading. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


_The capture of Joseph Bonaparte’s car- 
riage is thus described in the regimental 
history of the 10th Royal Hussars : — 


“On the morning of the 21st June, Lord Welling- 
ton saw the hill in front of Arinez denuded of 
French troops; he advanced the cavalry to that 
post, the Tenth being in support. Up to this time 
the regiment had not been much employed, owing 


to the unfavourable nature of the ground, but now 
the Hussar Brigade was ordered to advance. There 
it fell in with the t body of the enemy’s baggage, 
the guard of which was charged and dicpmenlt by a 
squadron of the Tenth, ed Capt. Henry Wynd- 
ham and the Marquis of Worcester.* While en- 
gaged in securing prisoners, &c., some of the enemy’s 
cavalry came out of the town and formed in its 
rear with the intention of attacking. The men 
of the Tenth, however, were soon rallied, and, bein 

formed into two squadrons, kept their ground, 
although a column of French infantry was ad- 
vancing. The latter, after firing a volley into our 
squadrons, which killed and wounded a few men 
and horses, retired, but, the ground being much 
intersected with ditches and ravines, the regiment 
was prevented from charging, although it frustrated 
every attempt of the enemy to carry off the baggage 
which had been captured.t While the other 
squadrons were assisting in securing the fruits of 
the battle, Capt. be wage continued the pursuit, 
and, coming up with the carriage of Joseph Buona- 
parte, is said to have fired into it as the occupants 
were making their escape.t The whole regiment, 
which throughout the battle had been under the 
command of Major Robarts, now followed the flying 
enemy with the rest of the British cavalry unti 
after sunset, and bivouacked on the Pampeluna 
road for the night. Writing of this great battle, 
Napier says: ‘ Never was a victory more complete. 
The French carried off but two pieces of artillery. 
Jourdan’s marshal’s baton, Joseph’s private car- 
riage§ and sword of state, one hundred and forty 
three pieces of cannon, ammunition, treasure, 


everything fell into the hands of the victors. The 
loss of the French was about 6,000 killed and 


wounded, that of the Allies 5,176.” 
W. J. ATTELL. 


HIGHLANDERS “ BARBADOSED ”’ AFTER THE 
1715 anp ’45 REBELLIONS (10 S. viii. 68).— 
With regard to the third query at the above 
reference, the following lists of persons 
banished to Barbados in 1687 are to be 
found in ‘ A Cloud of Witnesses,’ Glasgow, 
1836, p. 372. The first list is dated “ Anno 
1687? :— 

John Ford, Walter M‘Min, Adam Hood, 
John MacGhie, Peter Russel, Thomas Jack- 
son, Charles Dougal, James Griston, John 
Harvie, James Forsyth, George Johnston, 
John Steven, Robert Young, John Gilfillan, 
Andrew Paterson, John Kincaid, Robert 
Main, James Muirhead, George Muir, John 
Henderson, Anaple Jackson, Anaple Gordon, 
Jean Moffat. 


* “ Regimental Digest of Services.” 
+ “Diary of Dr. Jenks, late 10th Hussars.” 
t ‘Joseph himself narrowly escaped being made 
a prisoner: a squadron of dragoons pursued the 
carriage and fired into it, and he had barely time 
to throw himself out and a horseback under 
shelter of a troop of horse.’—Alison.” 

§ “*1n this carriage were found a number of most 
valuable pictures, among which was the beautiful 
Correggio of ‘Christ in the Garden,” which now 


adorns Apsley House.’—Alison.” 
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The date of the second list is more pre- 
cise—* Anno 1687, March 30th” :— 

John Stewart, James Douglas,John Russel, 
James Hamilton, William Hannay, George 
White, Gilbert M‘Culloch, Thomas Brown, 
John Brown, William Hay, John Wright, 
John Richard, Alexander Bailie, Marion 
Weir, Bessy Weir, Isabel Steel, Isabel 
Cassils, Agnes Keir. W. 8. 


Wymans have just issued another volume 
of a Calendar of Jacobite MSS. at Windsor 
Castle, 1715-17. 

Hotten’s ‘Emigrants’ shows names of 
prisoners exported at various dates. I 
think it is very awkward for their descend- 
ants, as you cannot distinguish between 
“prisoners of war” and “ transported 
thieves.” A. 


If Mr. J. G. CrurksHank will turn to 
10 S. iv. 66, he will find that I state that I 
have the names of the Jacobite rebels trans- 
ported to America and the West Indies. It 
includes many English as well as Scotch. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


‘* LOMBARD STREET TO A CHINA ORANGE ” 
(10 SS. viii. 7)—Another and perhaps a 
more effective form of this expression occurs 
in George Daniel’s farce ‘ Sworn at Highgate ’ 
(London, 1826; first performed at Sadler's 
Wells 1 Oct., 1832; included in Cumber- 
land’s ‘ Minor Theatre,’ vol. xxii.). In Act I. 
se. iv. Billy Buffalo says :— 

‘Business! it’s pleasure! I’m come on a matri- 
monial expedition to marry a tip-top lady, all strut 
and streamers ; though I’d bet Lombard Street to 
a Brummagem mga cg that she’s not half as 
handsome as my old flame, Miss Peggy Styles, of 
Penzance.” 


ALECKYABRAHAMS. 


A China orangeTwas a “sweet” orange 
to distinguish it from a ‘‘sour”’ or Seville 
orange: “....a small parcel of China and 
Sour Oranges just imported ”’ (Daily Adver- 
tiser, 23 Jan., 1742); and the proper form 
should, I think, be ‘‘ All Lombard Street,” 
&c., in allusion, of course, to the pecuniary 
wealth represented by that historic thorough- 
fare. Thomas Moore in his ‘Tom Cribb’s 
Memorial to Congress,’ p. 38, is quoted by 
Farmer and Henley as using the phrase 
** All Lombard Street to ninepence”; and 
in The Sun (now defunct) of 7 June, 1898, 
occurred the following :— 

“After Mr. Justice Hawkins’s summing up 
yesterday, Lombard Street to a China orange did 
not represent the odds against Horsford. It was 
an uncommonly clumsy murder.” 


A China orange appears to have beem 
so called for no better reason than that it 
was popularly supposed to come from the 
East. Similarly China-root was a medicinal 
root from the East and West Indies. While: 
Johnson quotes Mortimer’s ‘ Husbandry ’ 
to the effect that ‘‘ Not many years has the 
China orange been propagated in Portugal 
and Spain,” he furnishes no evidence in 
support of his statement that China oranges- 
were “‘ brought originally from China.” 

J. Ho~tpEN 


In a letter dated 25 May, 1668, Mrs. 
Papillon of Acrise, wife of a London merchant,. 
writes :—- 

“—T have yet heard nothing of the arrival of the 
goods Mr. Matson sent me on the 20th, and two 
dozen of China Oranges for a token from his Wife.” 
Mr. Papillon was, I believe, M.P. for Dover 
at this time, and Mr. Matson mayor or late: 
mayor. R. J. FynMoreE. 

Sandgate. 


Two OxLp PROVERBs (10 8S. vii. 407, 457 ; 
viii. 55).—I add the following short refer- 
ences with regard to ‘‘ Toujours perdrix ” 
from my notes for a work which I hope may 
one day see the light, on the subjeet of the 
sources and analogues of the tales in the 
‘Decameron.’ The Arabic versions of ‘ The 
Seven Sages’ contained in some versions of 
‘ The 1,001 Nights ’ (ed. Habicht und Hagen, 
Nos. 980-81, vol. xv. p. 157); Burton's 
‘Arabian Nights,’ original ed., p. 129,. 
vol. vi., and p. 43, vol. v. ed. 1894; Payne’s- 
‘Arabian Nights,’ 1883, vol. xv. p. 263. 
See also another version in the ‘Supple- 
mental Arabian Nights,’ Burton, vol. ix.. 
p- 120, ed. 1894, from the Breslau ed., 
vol. viii. pp. 273-8, nights 675-6; ‘Le 
Pantoufle du Sultan’ in Cardonne’s ‘ Mé- 
langes de Littérature orientale,’ 1771, p. 5, 
taken from a Turkish collection called 
‘Adjaib-el-Measar.’ See Clouston’s notes to 
vol. ii. p. 378 of Burton’s ‘Supplemental. 
Nights’; Mr. Axon at 9 S. xii. 223, 2615 
‘Conde Lucanor,’ where the tale is told of 
Saladin, but in a different form; the pro- 
verbs of Antonio Cornazano, where the dish 
is beans: and ‘Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,” 
No. i6, which is the same as La Fontaine’s.. 
Manni, ‘ [storia del Decamerone,’ p. 156, 
thinks it ‘s historical, and quotes at length 
the wearisome story from Book III. of the 
history of the kingdom of Naples by the 
Archbishop Paolo Emilio Santorio. San- 
sovino has also taken it into the first tale 
of the second day of his ‘ Cento Novelle.’ 

A. CoLttinewoop LEE. 


Waltham Abbey, Essex. 
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CoFFINS AND SHROvDS (10 S. viii. 90).— 
Thomas Hearne in his ‘ Diary’ (30 April, 
1724) records that 
**formerly it was usual to be buried in winding 
sheets without coffins, and the bodies were laid on 
biers, and this custom was practised about three 
score years agoe, tho’ even then persons of rank were 
buried in coffins, unless they ordered otherwise. 
Thomas Neile of Hart-Hall, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, is represented in a winding sheet in Cas- 
sington church; it seems, therefore, he was not 
buried in a coffin, especially since his effigies in the 
winding sheet there was put up in his life time.”— 
Bliss’s ed., vol. ii. p. 534. 

A writer who uses the signature H. E. 
in the first volume (p. 321) of ‘ N. & Q.’ gives 
the following quotation from “a table of 
Dutyes”’ dated 11 Dec., 1664, then pre- 
served in Shoreditch Church. As many of 
your readers are not acquainted with the 
contents of the early volumes, it may be 
well to reproduce what appeared so long ago: 

“For a buryall in the New Church Yard without 
a coffin 00 00 08. 

“For a buryall in y° Old Church Yard without a 
‘coffin seauen pence 00 00 07. 

“For the grave making and attendance of y* 
Vicar and Clarke on y*® enterment of a corps un- 
coffined the churchwardens to pay the ordinary 
-duteys (and no more) of this table.” 

Coffinless burial was provided for himself 
‘by James Clegg the Conjurer in 1751 (Tim 
Bobbin’s ‘ Works,’ ed. 1894, p. 206). 

References to this subject occur in 
Denton’s ‘Hist. St. Giles, Cripplegate,’ 
p. 133; Shirley’s ‘House of Lechmere,’ 
p. 50; and Cotton’s ‘Exeter Gleanings,’ 
p. 6. 
It may be well to give a French example 
of recent times : 

** Ata small chapel in the burial-ground near the 
town......is kept the common coffin for the poor of 
Bernay. The custom of merely putting the bodies 
-of persons of the lower class into coffins when they 
are brought to the burial-ground, and then deposit 
ing them naked in their graves, —— at present 
in this part of France as it did formerly in Eng- 
land.”—Dawson Turner, ‘ Tour in Normandy,’ 1820, 
vol. ii. p. 122. 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 


I think Mr. NewsHoume will find all that 
he can wish to know in a valuable paper 
by Mr. William Andrews, Librarian of the 
Royal Institution, Hull, entitled ‘ Burials 
without Coffins,’ of which a hundred copies 
were printed for private circulation (Hull, 
William Andrews & Co., the Hull Press, 
1899). Among the references there given 
are ‘ Testamenta Eboracensia,’ vol. i. (Surtees 
Soc.); Andrews’s ‘Church Treasury’ ; 
Matthew Paris; Leland’s ‘Itinerary’ ; 
Reliquiz Hearniane,’ p. 534; Dyer’s 
Social Life as told by Parish Registers,’ 


1898; ‘‘ Table of Dutyes” of Shoreditch 
Church, 1664; ‘Records of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate,’ by the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. 
(London, 1883); Dean Comber’s ‘ Com- 
panion to the Temple’; Reliquary of July, 
1864; Walford’s ‘Famines of the World,’ 
&e. If any difficulty should arise as to 
consulting Mr. Andrews’s ‘ Burials without 
Coffins,’ I shall be happy to lend my copy. 

There is also “‘a very suggestive little 
book ” entitled ‘On Christian Care of the 
Dying and the Dead,’ in which will be found 
the history of the use of the coffin, its mate- 
rial, shape, improved designs, furniture, &c. 
An extract from this work (I do not know 
the date, but the publisher was Hayes), is 
as follows :— 

“* Coffins of wood, or of any other material, were 

but seldom used in England until within the last 
one hundred and seventy years. There is evidence 
to prove that before that time the departed were 
usually wrapped only in a winding-sheet, marked 
with one cross, or with three; and so laid in the 
ground, often the next day after decease.” 
The use of the parish coffin was not peculiar 
to these islands. In Spain, I believe, to this 
day, the coffin merely serves the purpose of 
conveying the corpse to the graveside, and 
performing the same office for others coming 
after. J. HotpEn MacMicHaeEt. 

29, Tooting Bec Road, Streatham. 


NEITHER MY EYE NOR MY ELBOW” 
(10 S. viii. 7).—‘‘ Eye” is not the word 
used among the English working classes in 
the present day, nor was it a thousand years 
ago. The word, though once in use in polite 
society, is now only in common use, without 
a thought of impropriety any more than 
*“‘ eye” by the working people. Dr. Murray, 
who starts the derivation of the word with 
the year 1000 (‘ O.E.D.,’ vol. i. p. 465, col. 2), 
says it is obsolete in polite use. 

THomas. 


Pretry Marp’s Money ” (10S. v. 6).— 
I have only just seen the contribution under 
this heading, and I should like to point out 
that, although the extract given therein is 
from a journal published at Launceston, 
the ceremony of distributing the “‘ Pretty 
Maid’s Money ”—2l. 10s. given each year, 
in accordance with the will of the Rev. Mr. 
Meyrick—takes place at Holsworthy, which 
is across the border, in Devonshire. 

I am the more concerned to correct this, 
though a Launceston man, because I re- 
member well, and as far back as 1825, in 
my early childhood, the Rev. Thomas 
Meyrick, the parson referred to, and himself 


the son of Owen Lewis Meyrick, a Holse 
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worthy clergyman. The first time I saw 
him was in the year named, when I was 
eight years old, and was taken by my father 
to the church of North Petherwin for the 
funeral of Jacob Brooks, a former resident 
of my native parish of St. Thomas-by- 
Launceston—who, by the way, had had 
eight sons, seven of them living in the same 

arish, and, by his request, they were the 

earers of his coffin to the grave. When I 
went into the church, I was much struck 
with Parson Meyrick’s eccentricity of dress 
and appearance, and especially with his 
wig; while, to complete the strange picture, 
the parish clerk, his head covered with a 
handkerchief, stood by his side. 

Afterwards I came to know more of him, 
when he had left North Petherwin, and 
had gone to reside at Carthamartha, in 
Lezant, with his elder sister, the younger 
sister going to Holsworthy. He lived on 
the commonest diet, though he was a 
wealthy man, and would partake of no 
luxury unless it was given to him. As a 
consequence, his sister, in order to get him 
to take anything like the comforts of life, 
would tell him that Mr. So-and-so had sent 
him a gift, and of this he would eat most 
freely. She spent, indeed, nearly the whole 
of her income upon him; but, when he 
died in May, 1841, he left, I have been told, 
nearly all his money to Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he had matriculated on 
10 Nov., 1792, at the age of eighteen. 

But, whether that be correct or not, there 
is no doubt as to the ‘“ Pretty Maid’s 
Money ”’ bequest, which is described in the 
following terms (for which I am indebted 
to The Cornish and Devon Post of 12 July 
in its account of the latest presentation, 
made, according to custom, on the first day 
of St. Peter’s Fair) in his will, dated 19 Nov., 
1839, and proved 21 June, 1841 :— 

**T give in like manner the sum of 100/. in the 
new 3/. 10s. per cent annuities in trust to pay the 
dividends 3) 10s. on July 5th annually to the 
churchwardens of the parish of Holsworthy, in 
the county of Devon, who shall on the Monday 
following openly give 2/. 10s. of that sum to the 
young single woman resident in that parish being 
under 30 years of age and generally esteemed by 
the young as the most deserving, and the most 
handsome and most noted for her quietness and 
attendance at church, and on the next day shall 
openly give the remainder of that sum to any 
spinster not under 60 years of age and noted for the 
Ike virtues, and not receiving parochial relief. 
These donations shall be made to the same women 
being single once only, and at noon, and their names 
and ages and abodes and the sums given to each 
not receiving parochial relief, and the dates shall 
pe duly entered in a book to be kept safely by every 
successive churchwarden, who shall sign and deter- 


mine each payment under this title: ‘Donations: 


made to maintain ce on earth and goodwill 


amongst men.’ And may this well-meant example- 
lead rulers to see and know that subjects are better: 


directed and led by harmless amusement and by 
judicious reward than by the fear of punishment.” 
Curiously enough, while we regularly 
hear, and even see, pictures, of the maid 
under thirty who receives money, there is: 
not the same record of the maid over sixty. 
R. Rossiys. 


“HEREFORDSHIRE WINDOW ” (10 S. viii. 
8).—This is not an accepted architectural. 
term. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Mire,” a Corn (10 S. viii. 69).—With 
reference to the question of the mite raised 
by Mr. Lynn, I was informed not long ago: 
at the Coin Department of the Museum 
that there was no such coin—or ever had 
been, I understood. It is probable that 
your correspondent was thinking of the 
half-farthing,which I learn by Mr. L. Jewitt’s. 
handbook of English coins was struck in 
1827-8 for Ceylon, and one, a third of a 
farthing, for Malta. The writer adds that 
they are rare; but the Museum must have: 
had them, though they might not have- 
been known by the English word “ mite,”’ 
about which I inquired. The dictionaries. 
differ as to its name, but seem to agree that 
there was such a coin. An excellent small 
dictionary, Chambers’s ‘ Twentieth Century,’ 
has it: ‘* Mite, the minutest or smallest of 
coins, about one-fourth of a farthing: any- 
thing very small.” 

Smith in the * Dictionary of the Bible” 
enlarges on the value of the small Greek 
copper coin called a lepton, but does not try 
to explain why our translators called it a 
“mite.”’ I think the term is used in a 
translation anterior to the Authorized’ 
Version, but not in Wycliffe’s. R. B. S. 


Small copper coins were passed about» 
but not as a value tender, of the half-farthing 
value, and these, I remember, were called 
“mites”? and ‘“‘the widow’s mite.” This. 
was fifty years ago, and I have some saved 
atthattime. Ihave quite alittle handful” 
of them, with the dates 1843, 1844, and 
1845. They are beautifully struck little 
coins, most of them in Mint conditions. 
These and third and quarter farthings were 


struck for colonial use only. The latter two 


seem to be scarce, but I have afew. The 


coin known as ‘“‘mite”’ and widow’s. 


mite’’ seems to be the one Mr. Lynn 
is inquiring about. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Aberdeenshire Epitaphs and Inscriptions. With 
Historical, Biographical, Genealogical, and Anti- 
quarian Notes by John A. Henderson. Vol. I. 
(Aberdeen, printed for the Subscribers.) 


INTENSELY self-centred from its geographical posi- 
tion, and almost painfully industrious, owing to 
climatic conditions, the North-East corner of Scot- 
land has produced an unusually large amount of 
the quarrywork of history. Deficient in historical 
imagination, and lacking the journalistic touch which 
can make what Americans call a “story,” it has, 
with characteristic apology, fought shy of creatin 
a structure from the vast amount of material whic 
has been accumulated. It prefers to continue its 
spadework, and remains obsessed by foundations. 
A good example of this kind of inquiry is furnished 
in ‘Aberdeenshire Epitaphs,’ by Mr. Henderson, 
who is already known by some useful books on the 
topography of Deeside. It is typical of the sound 
digestions of readers in the North that Mr. Hen- 
derson’s investigations, like those of Andrew Jervise 
which they supplement after a lapse of thirty years, 
should have first_appeared in newspapers; but 
without the subsidy involved in serial publication 
they might not have appeared at all. 

It is doubtful whether history proper could be 
produced from mere epitaphs, and Mr. Henderson 
eaves ‘to those who are minded to engage in it” 
the task of disintegrating the ‘‘ material for romance 
or moral reflection.” His book, therefore, is a compi- 
lation rather than a co-ordination : but we venture 
to think that he and most of the epitaph-hunters set 
about their laudable task in the wrong way. An 
epitaph in the past performed the duty of a news- 
paper obituary of to-day. If its occasion is a 
churchyard, its co-relative is no more an account 
of the parish ministers who represented the owners 
of the “airs” than the “funds” are the co- 
relative of the births, marriages, and deaths in 
a newspaper. Yet Mr. Henderson, with his Hew 
Scott handy, has detailed the ministers’ careers ; 
and as he proceeds he is tempted to go further 
afield and launch on a general history of the parishes 
with which he deals, thus traversing much ground 
that is covered by existing books. The real co- 
relative of a collection of epitaphs of this kind 
would be the publication of the births, marriages, 
and deaths of each parish, as contained in the 
registers now housed in Edinburgh. The epitaph 
is, in the case of a great many people, the only 
means of identifying and co-ordinating extracts 
from these registers. In one way it is a misfortune 
that these invaluable documents should be in the 
Register House, for the average local antiquary has 
neither the time nor the means to secure tran- 
scripts, and he breaks down here, just as he does in 
tracing people who have left the shire, and are to 
be followed up only in comprehensive libraries like 
that of the British Museum. An example occurs 
on p. 259, where Sir Theodore Martin ‘‘is said to 
be a great-grandson” of a James Martin whom a 
stone in Fraserburgh describes, in a characteristic 
Scotticism, as “presently [1781] residing at the 
House of Cairnbulge.” Surely a letter to Sir 
Theodore would have settled the point. 

Within these limitations, Mr. Henderson has 


done much useful work in oats inscriptions: 
which the rain and the wind from the chill North 
Sea obliterates more quickly than in most places. 
In some cases not only do the inscriptions become- 
indecipherable, but the whole stone disappears. 
There is one case in particular in a lonely Aberdeen- 
shire parish where an inscription might settle the- 
destination of a dormant baronetcy. The families 
most widely represented in the graveyards of 
Aberdeenshire are those of Abercromby, Anderson, 
Barclay, Bisset, Buchan, Burnett, Chalmers, Cheyne,. 
Cruickshank, Davidson, Dingwall, Duff, Elphin- 
stone, Farquhar, Farquharson, Forbes, Fordyce, 
Fraser, Garden, Geddes, Gill, Gordon, Grant, Gray,. 
Harvey, Hay, Innes, Johnston, Keith, Leith, 
Leslie, Lumsden, Milne, Mitchell, Moir, Reid,. 
Rose, Seton, Shand, Simpson, Strachan, Turing, 
Urquhart, Watt, and Wilson. 

Comparatively few of the epitaphs quoted by Mr. 
Henderson —— that quaint sense of epigram: 
which was formerly a marked attribute of grave- 
yard inscriptions. Here is one, however, in the- 
Cabrach :— 

Death of all men is the total sume, 
he period unto which we all must com ; 
He livs but a short life that lives the longest, 
And he is weak in death that in life was strongest. 

A stone of 1717 in Fraserburgh, “upon Jean 

Cock, a child of eight years,” reads :— 
Here lyes beneath this ston 
pleasant child, 
Was lovely to behold, 
Who dying smil’d. 


A Waterloo veteran was commemorated in Old’ 
Deer by the lines :— 
Billeted here by death, 
And here I shall remain 
Until the bugle sounds. 
T’ll rise and march again. 


The Proverbs of Alfred. Re-edited by the Rev: 
bad ba Skeat, Litt.D., F.B.A. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Tess. 
Ir takes many qualities to make a good editor of 
an old English text. The two which are perhaps. 
most conspicuous in Prof. Skeat are his sagacity and 
accuracy, and of these the one to which he would! 
himself attach the greater value, if we are not 
mistaken, is accuracy, as without that all other: 
qualities are of small profit. 

{In the present little book he has made a careful 
study of one particular text of the Proverbs of’ 
Alfred, that, namely, any in the Trinity College, 
Cambridge, MS.; and here his intimate know] ge- 
of Old English has enabled him to correct many 
strange blunders made by its previous editors, 
pada t, Kemble, and Morris; and even to detect 
sundry slips and miswritings passed by the tran- 
scriber of the MS., who manifestly was an Anglo- 
Frenchman. The Norman origin of the writer: 
serves to account for most of the peculiarities of 
the orthography, of which Prof. Skeat gives a full 
analysis (pp. xvi-xxi). The Jesus College, Oxford,. 
MS. (thirteenth century) is printed on the one: 
opening for comparison. 

The date of the Proverbs Prof. Skeat judges to. 
be about 1210; at all events, the phrase ‘England's. 
darling,” which is here applied to Alfred, is already 
found in Layamon’s ‘ Brut,’ written about 1205, from: 
which it seems to be derived. It was, no doubt, 
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the traditional reputation of the popular king as a 
teacher and promoter of learning which led to this 
collection of folk -saws being fathered on_ his 
memory. Some judicious notes, explanatory and 
literary, with a glossary, make this a complete 
edition of an old English classic. 


For the traveller who likes a volume weighty in 
matter, but_not in evoirdupois, we recommend in 
“The World’s Classics” (Frowde) Leigh Hunt’s 
The Town ; Great Expectations, with some new and 
able illustrations by Mr. Warwick Goble; and 
George Herbert’s Poems, all great books in their 
way, beyond the reach of the cavilling Zoilus. In 
the same series we have a specially slender issue 
(“tintended for holiday-makers”) of Aristophanes 
in English Verse, by _ Frere; Horne’s Yew 
Spirit ‘of the Age, an interesting critical summary of 
some immortal and some forgotten figures whic 118 
well worth reading; and Margaret Catchpole, which 
Mr. Shorter describes in his Introduction as ‘the 
classic novel of Suffolk.” It is a novel with de- 
cided “longueurs”; still it has now an historic 


interest. 


Ow the 3rd inst. The Cornish and Devon Post 
celebrated its jubilee, and its special page gives 
pictures of Mr. Richard Robbins, now a nona- 
genarian, and his son Mr. Alfred F, Robbins. Both 
are well known for contributions to our columns. 
The former is probably the oldest contributor which 
*N. & Q.’ now possesses, and the latter’s third son, 
‘Clifton, who belongs to the select ranks of scholar- 
ship, is, we dare say, the youngest. Mr. Alfred 
Robbins is well known as the London correspondent 
of The Birmingham Daily Post. His father’s remi- 
niscences, some of which we print to-day (pp. 137-8), 
go back to the time when he worked as a boy with 
Mr. Thomas Eyre, the printer of The Reformer, a 
local paper which first appeared in 1832. 


BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Epwarp Baker, of Birmingham, has in his 
List 242 much of interest under Americana. Auto- 
graph letters include those of Payne Collier, Glad- 
stone, William Morris, Tennyson, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones, and others. There is a first edition of 
‘Lavengro,’ 1851, 1/. 1s.; also of ‘The Romany 
Rye,’ 1857, 2/. 12s. 6d. Under Burns is the ‘Cale- 
-donian Musical Museum,’ containing over 200 songs, 
12mo, calf, 1809, 1/. 15s. There are many entries 
under Chapbooks, and a large number under 
-Cruikshank’s Illustrations, including ‘The Comic 
Almanack.’ The list under Dickens contains a 
‘volume of plays, among which are * Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ ‘Oliver Twist,’ one by Planché, &c., 
‘Chapman & Hall, n.d. (1839), 3/. 3s.; and ‘The 
Dickensian,’ edited by B. W. Matz, 2 vols., 15s. 
(vol. i. is in_ parts, and out of print; vol. ii. in 
.cloth). Sheridan items include the rare first edition 
-of ‘The Rivals,’ 1775, 15/. 15s. There is a % of 
Edward FitzGerald’s ‘ Literary Remains,’ first 
-edition, 3 vols., 1889, 2/. 2s.; and there are lists 
under Costume, Thackeray, Tennyson, Shelley, 
Leech, Kipling, &c. Altogether there are nearly 
three thousand entries in this varied and interesting 
catalogue. 

Mr. C. Richardson sends from Manchester his 
Catalogue 50, which contains many interesting 
works on America. There are also many works 


-under Art. Under Botany is a copy of uidon’s | 


‘Arboretum,’ 8 vols., 1854, 12/. The coloured-plate 
books include ‘Dr. Syntax,’ 3 vols., royal 8vo, 
original cloth, 2/. 10s.; and Nicholson’s _* Wars 
occasioned by the French Revolution,’ folio, calf, 
1816, 3/. 10s. The general portion comprises the 
Library Edition of Froude’s ‘ England,’ 12 vols., 
cloth, 4/7. 15/.; Darwin’s ‘Animals and_ Plants,’ 
1/. 1s.; Grote’s ‘Greece,’ 12 vols., 1/. 15s.; Hallam’s 
Works, Cabinet Edition, 10 vols., 1/. 10s.; and 
Lamb’s Works, edited by Ainger, 6 vols., 17. 10s. 
Under Ornament we find Pugin’s ‘Glossary,’ 4to, 
1846, 3/. 3s. Hogg’s ‘Life of Shelley,’ 2 vols., 
Moxon, 1858, is 1/. 5s.; and Wright’s ‘ House of 
Hanover,’ 2 vols., 1849, 17. 10s. 


Mr. A. Russell Smith’s Catalogue 58 is devoted 
chiefly to Old English Literature. There are also 
Acts of Parliament_of Henry VIII., Philip and 
Mary, and Charles II., and an extraordinarily large 
and clean copy of the Black Acts of 1566-8, 10/. 10s. 
Almanacs range from 1633 to 1771. Americana in- 
clude a series of twenty Proclamations of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, 1812-65, in clean 
condition, A manuscript on vellum, four- 
teenth century, is 20/. A rare book is ‘Corre- 
spondence between Queen Victoria and Louis 

hilippe,’ 12mo, 2/. 10s. These letters were dis- 
covered at the Tuileries in the secret portfolio of 
the ex-King after his flight from Paris, Feb. 24th, 
1848. Only one copy seems to have occurred for 
public sale. There isan English-Dutch Grammar, 
12mo, Amsterdam, 1675, 1/. 10s. It describes 
various amusements and sports, and in reference to 
tobacco-taking states that in many shires in Eng- 
land children are sent to school with a re of 
tobacco for their breakfast. A curious book is ‘A 
True Relation of the late Great and Terrible Tem- 
pe of Thunder and Lightning that fell on the 

ouse of Mr. Edward Smith in Piccadilly, also of a 
Great Storm at Mile End where the Devil oP 
reared,’ 4to, 1664, 2/7. 2s. Under Trials are ‘The 

yburn Chronicle’ and ‘The Newgate Calendar,’ 
tree-marbled calf, a fine set, 14 vols., 1824, 13/. 10s. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

D. J. (“ Oliver Cromwell’s Head”).—Many article 
on this subject have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ See 
1S. v. 275, 304, 354, 382; xi. 496; xii. 75; 2S. vii. 
495 ; viii. 97, 158, 218; xii. 224, 278; 3S. v. 119,178, 
264, 305; 5 S. ii. 205, 240, 466; iii. 27, 52, 126, 273, 
357; x. 277. 

W. G. (“The Extinction of Light”).—Too scien 
tific for our pages. 

A. M., Boston, U.S.— Your idea is correct. 
Bream’s Buildings are E.C., Chancery Lane is W.C. 

J. B., Sheffield.—We do not undertake to answer 
queries in astronomy or science generally. 

CorRIGENDA.—Ante, p. 105, col. 2, 1. 22 from foot, 
and p. 106, col. 1, 1. 12 from foot, for “canto ii. 
read canto xi. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS (AUGUST). 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


88, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


SOCIETY FOR Lath gg RESEARCH. F. E. now has Sole 
Agency io Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. Lists of 
Prices and Parts 

REMAINDERS AND OTHER_ BOOKS, om 
Australian Birds, Charlevoix’s New France, Hamel 
Hamilton, Feret's Fu Tham, History of the paint 

acColl’s Nineteenth Century Art, &e. 
MILITARY LCATALOGUE, Part 96 pp., Items on the 
rt of War, General M Military History, Regimental Records, and 
Biograph 

‘CRUIKSHANK CATALOGUE, 500 Items, Books, 
Prints of George Robert, Isaac, and J. R. = 
Caricatures of Gillray, Woodward, &e. 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. 291, 32 pp. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 


43 BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. DISTANCE NO OBJECT. 


Will shortly issue a 


MILITARY CATALOGUE 


CONTAINING 1016 ITEMS. 
Which will be forwarded to any address on application. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s, 
Part XII., BOC—CAL, with 175 eng omen 28., including 
Boccaccio 1473, Brandt, Bunyan, Tuppo, sop, Aldine 


Press, Americana, Arthurian Romances, Glanville, &c. 
MS. Bibles, Lancelot, &c. [Now ready. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


J. POOLE & CO,, 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 


New and Second-Hand. 


All Taguines as to Prices of Books in our 
ry large stock answe 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


LUPTON BROS. 


Are prepared to purchase small Collections or 
Large Libraries of Books FOR CASH. 

Executors and others should communicate with 
LUPTON BROS., before disposing elsewhere. 

Vendors will find it more satisfactory than 
auction, while the worry, risk, delay and agree 
will be entirely obviated. 

Established 1870. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Lupton Bros., BuRNLEY.” 


Catalogues post free on application. 


38-40, MANCHESTER RD., BURNLEY. 


BARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS. 
Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
80 per cent. below the Original Prices. 


LARGEST AND BEST STOCK OF SECOND-HAND 
AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 


WRITE FOR OUR AUGUST CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, _ 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any itude. Gentlemen 
Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Established 1845. Telegrams—“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 
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SELECT 
BOOKS ON 


LIST OF 


GARDENING 


TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE’ OFFICE from H. G. COVE, Publisher. 
Prices Quoted are in all cases Post Free. 


ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and | 
Amateur Botanists. By Dr. JULIUS HOFF. 


MAN. Translated by K. 8. BARTON (Mrs. A 
GEPP). With 40 Plates, containing 250 
Coloured Figures from Water-Colour Sketches 
by HERMANN FRIESE. 8vo, 7s. 10d. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GAR- 
DENS. ByW. ROBINSON. Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 11d. 


BAMBOO GARDEN, THE. By 
LORD REDESDALE. Illustrated by ALFRED 
PARSONS, 8v0, 10s. 10d. 


BOTANY, A TEXT - BOOK OF. 
By Dr. KE. STRASBURGER. Translated by 
H.C. PORTER, Ph.D. Revised. Fifth Edition, 
686 Illustrations. 183. 5d. 


BOTANY, A YEAR'S. Adapted to 
Home and School Use. By FRANCES A. 
aa With 195 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 3d. 


BOTANY, THE TREASURY OF. 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, M.D. F.R.S., and T. 
MOORE, F.L.8. With 20 Steel Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. Two Parts. Fecap. 8vo, 
12s, 5d, 


CACTUS CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS: being Descriptions of the various 
Cactuses grown in this Country. By W. 
WATSON, Curator of the Royal Senate 
Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, 
THE. An Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants Used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement. By W. ROBINSON. With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. 6d. 
Also 2 vols. half-morocco, 248. 7d. ; 1 vol. half. 
morocco, 21s. 74. 


FLORA, BRITISH, ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE. By W. H. FITCH and 
W. G. SMITH. 1,315 Wood Engravings. 
Revised and Enlarged. 93. 3d, 


FORCING BOOK, THE. By Prof. 
L. H. BAILEY. Globe 8vo, 43. 4d. 


FORESTRY, A MANUAL OF. 
WM. SCHLICH, Ph.D. C.1.E. 

Vol. I. THE UTILITY OF FORESTS, AND 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLEs OF 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 
638. 3 

» II. THE FORMATION AND TENDING 
OF WOODS; or, Practical Sylvi- 
culture. Illustrated, 7s. 4d. 
II. MANAGEMENT, Illustrated, 
8s. 4d. 


» IV. FOREST PROTECTION. By W. R. 
FISHER, B.A. With 259 Illustra- 
tions, 9s. 4d. 

»  V. FOREST UTILIZATION. By W. B. 
FISHER, B.A. With 3843 Illustra- 
tions. 12s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, ENGLISH ESTATE. 
By A. C. FORBES. Copiously illustrated. 
38 pages. 12s. 10d. 


FORESTRY, WEBSTER’S 


PRACTICAL, Fourth and Enlarged Edition. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT GARDEN, THE. By George 
BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS. 8vo, 
buckram, 21s. 6d. 


FRUIT GROWING, THE 
PRINCIPLES OF. By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, 
Globe 8vo, 5s, 4d. 


FLORA, BRITISH, HANDBOOK OF | FRUIT TREES IN POTS. By Josh 


THE. By GEO. BENTHAM. Revised by 
Sir JOSEPH HOOKER. Seventh Edition. 


9s. 4d. 


BRACE, Twenty-two Years Foreman for 
Thos, Rivers & Son. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo, post free, 5s, 3d. 


Complete 16-page Catalogue sent post free on application to 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’ 


blished kly by JOHN C. and J. FRANCIS, Buildings, Chancery Lan 
Buildings, Chan cery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, August "1%, 1907. 
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